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NORTH AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


_ Iyrerest in the subject of slavery has 

during the present year been re-awakened by 
"an admirable book, in which its main features 
| —as they exist in North America—are 
painted in the freshest colours, Uncie Tom’s 
| CasIn with all its faults (and it is not free 
from the fault of overstrained conclusions 
and violent extremes) is a noble work ; full 
| of high power, lofty humanity ; the gentlest, 
_ sweetest, and yet boldest, writing. Its au- 
| thoress, Harriet Brecner Stowe, is an 
| honour to the time that has produced her, and 
| will take her place among the best writers of 
fiction, inspired by the best and noblest pur- 
— Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe, George 

arris, and the other negroes with whom 
Mrs. Stowe has by this time made most of 
us acquainted, are, no doubt, rare specimens 
of slaves ; but, the details of the slave system 
| among which they live have been carefully 
| collected, and are represented, bright or 
black, fairly and with all due variety, so that 
they may be generally accepted as remark- 
able pictures of the every day truth. The 
subject thus re-introduced is one that it be- 
comes all men to discuss, since the extinction 
of slavery in America by any other than the 
old process that has held good since the world 
began, can take place only by the infection of 
slaveholders with the epidemic of a very 
prevalent opinion. 

Slavery has at one time existed in most 
| countries, and from very many it has died out. 
_ When population was much thinner than it 

is, and there were few very spiritual notions 
of the rights of man, prisoners of war, and even 
the great bulk of conquered nations, were 
| considered acceptable importations upon any 
soil that was too spacious to be managed by 
its owners. As native populations grew, and 
men and women came to cover their own 
lands, they became less anxious to retain any 
| stranger within their gates, whom they would 
| have to feed for doing work that could be 
_ done quite as well by the men born upon 


their soil ;—in every such case, slavery has| 


languished and become extinct. In this 
way, when the white population shall have 
grown and come to press upon the borders 
of the land, even though no higher motive 


were to intervene and expedite the conclusion | 
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of a moral wrong, slavery will become extinct 
in the slaveholding states of North America. 

In the meantime, though a full population 
is incompatible with the continuance of 
slavery, a thin one implies no demand for its 
existence. It is no question in the present 
day, we believe, with any man who speaks the 
English language, whether slavery ought to 
be abolished: the only question that awaits 
solution now is, how to abolish it, and more 
especially how it can be properly abolished in 
the slave states of North America. <A right 
thing may be done in a wrong way; slaves 
may be made wretched, as well as holders 
ruined, by an act which, being only just and 
merciful in its own essence, might be so done 
as to become a gain and blessing to all men 
whose lives are influenced by its effects. 

It is but just to give credit to the slave- 
holders of North America for having estab- 
lished their system upon principles very much 
more humane than those cated by the 
Spaniards in their neighbourhood. Negroes 
under Spanish masters are urged to work 
with an inhuman rigour; expense for their 
food and clothing is deliberately kept down 
to the lowest point ; they are treated as tools 
which it is good economy to wear out rapidly, 
by putting them to the utmost use, and to 
replace with new material as fast as they are 
ground away. Under this system, adminis- 
tered as it often is with cruelty beyond the 
exigencies of its inhuman theory, the slaves 
are tortured into frequent efforts to escape by 
flight. Payment is then made to the slave 
hunter—the ranchero of the district—as dis- 
tinct a professional man in Cuba as the parish 
doctor here with us; and the ranchero goes 
a hunting with his dogs and gun after the 
man who does not choose to be a chattel. 

We have all heard of the Cuban dogs 
trained to hunt men, and following relent- 
lessly upon the track of any fugitive whose 
scent has been presented to them in a portion 
of some article he may have worh. When 
they have hunted down their prey, they do 
not injure him, unless the black man should 
dispute the dogs’ superiority ; the dogs, 
huating in couples, are trained quietly to 
seize each an arm, and hold the slave un- 
injured until the ranchero shall have come up 
with his fetters. .The fugitive, so caught, 
rarely resists, for he knows that the dogs are 
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equally well trained to perform the next 
department of their duty, to destroy the man 
who struggles in their jaws. Knowing this, 
the slave is quiet, and is bronght back un- 
harmed to the estate, the ranchero being 
answerable for any damage that may have 
been suffered in his hands by the article that 
he had undertaken to recover. In ordinary 
cases, for each capture he receives. twenty 
piastres ; but his charge is higher when the 
chace has extended beyond certain bounds, or 
when the case has been complicated by any 
skill or courage manifested on the negro’s part. 

A large exception has to be made among 
the ill-treated slaves of Spaniards in favour of 
household pets. The Spanish colonist is 
luxurious and indolent: his house-slave wears 
fine linen, and lives delicately, as a lady’s dog 
or cat may in this country be dieted on cream 
and chicken ; while the yard dog gets what 
bones he can, and has no mistress to care how 
often he may have his ribs kicked by the groom. 
Such difference exists between the house- 
slave and the field-slave in the Spanish colonies 
—a difference that only aggravates our sense of 
the wrong done to manhood in their persons. 

Again, for the maintenance of the system 
which. exists among the Spanish colonists, it is 
obviously necessary that the importation of 
fresh slaves should not be discontinued. The 
Spanish Government bound itself to co- 
operation in the measures taken for: the sup- 
pression of the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa. Nevertheless, minor officials in the 
Spanish colonies find it well worth their 
while to accept the rich commission offered 
for assistance in the illegal traffic. We have 
been told by friends who have resided at 
Havana, of immense sums realised in a single 
year by one official out of that perquisite of 
office in Spanish American colonies, con- 
nivance at the slave trade. The inhabitants 
of colonies are bound to give notice whenever 
they may see newly imported slaves driven 
across their respective districts. It is the 
custom, therefore, in Cuba, to issue along a 
projected line of march underhand notifica- 
tion to the public, in order that all gentlemen 
with tender consciences may get out of the 
way and have an alibi to plead in case of any 
possible inquiry. M. Casimir Leconte, to 
whose experience in slave countries, as 
detailed a month or two since in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, we are indebted for much 
that will be stated here, illustrates this 
practice by an example. “I was one day,” he 
says, “at a large estate in the canton of Bana- 
guises, and the proprietor expressed his 
annoyance at a neglect of duty in his neigh- 
bours. They had passed over his ground 
without ceremony a convoy of two thousand 
blacks newly imported, and the proprietor 
said very reasonably : ‘See what a dilemma 
they will have placed me in, should the judge 
come down and put me to my oath; if they 
had only warned me, I might easily have 
gone to dinner at Cardenas,’” 


But while the contraband traffic in slaves 
is essential to the working of the slave 
system on its present footing in the Spanish 
Antilles, among the Anglo-Americans impor- 
tation has entirely ceased. The bodily con- 
dition of the slaves under our cousins in 
Ameriea—we speak now only of their bodily 
condition, rating them not as men, but as so 
much live stock—is good. They are, on the 
whole, fed as amply, and are as well treated 
as the upper class of European horses. They 
have therefore thriven and their stock is 
multiplied in the land; their inherent power 
of reproduction more than balances the amount 
of physical decay ;.and it is not, therefore, 
found necessary to import any fresh stock 
from abroad. In 1840 the number of slaves 
in the United States was not quite two 
millions and a half. In the year 1850 there 
were more than three millions. The increase 
in ten years had amounted to twenty-three 
and a half per cent. 

The proportion of increase in different 
states differs, however, greatly. The slave 
system is in a natural way decaying out of 
some states, while, for assignable reasons, it is 
becoming concentrated in some others. Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and others, 
have already abolished the principle of slavery ; 
but, amongst those states which retain it for 
the present, there are some that are not 
likely to retain it many years. In Florida 
the slave population has diminished by 
fourteen per cent., and has increased only one 
and a half per cent. in Maryland. In that 
part of Virginia which lies between the 
Alleghanies and the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, the slave system is 
virtually abolished by the substitution of 
German and Irish free labourers for negroes. 
The climate, soil, and eee in that part of 
Virginia being suited to the industry of 
European labourers, proprietors have found 
it more to their interest to hire them, and to 
sell their slaves. In Virginia, on the other 
side of the Alleghanies, the chief produce is 
tobacco ; and, although slave labour is used 
for that, the soil is not sufficient to supply with 
labour the whole negro population, and man 
people have betaken themselves to the tas 
of breeding negroes, and exporting them into 
the sugar-cane and cotton districts, of which 
the development has been extremely great. 
In Arkansas, the increase of slave population 
has considerably more than doubled in the 
last ten years; the increase in Mississippi 
has been sixty-four per cent.; fifty-seven per 
cent. in Missouri ; thirty-seven in Tennessee. 
In South Carolina the increase of population | 
in the ten years was but seven per cent., and | 
the increase has been very moderate in North 
Carolina and Kentucky. It appears, therefore, 
that the slave states of America do by no 
means hang together as a homogeneous mass. 
Slaves are lone sold continually out of some 
states into others ; and, where the cultivation 
is not of too tropical a character, the labour 
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of white men intrudes steadily upon the old | enough to purchase freedom, but who would 


vocation of the blacks, 

This constant sale of slaves out of one 
state into another, implies, of course, the dis- 
ruption on a large scale of family ties, and 
all those outrages upon domestic feeling which 
have been so vividly depicted in the history 
of Uncle Tom. We have said, however, that 
Uncle Tom, Aunt Chloe, and their friends 
are, perhaps, rare specimens of negro cha- 
racter, It is no mitigation of the inhuman 
character of slavery to say, that in the 
majority of cases, negroes have been depressed 
so fur towards the state of simple beasts of 
burden, that they have acquired the hearts 
and brains of horses and of oxen. Rational 
education of their minds is jealously with- 
held. They are taught to regard, as the 
sole object of their lives, not the advance of 
their own souls, but the increase of their 
master’s cotton. Every look they get, even 
the kindest, every tone they hear, confirms 
their knowledge of the fact that they are 
chattels. “A slave,” says one of the codes, 
“is in the power of the master to whom he 
belongs. The master may sell him, dispose 


of his person, his industry, his labour ; he can 
do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire an 

thing, but which must belong to his master.” 
It is the greatest horror of the slave system 
to our minds, when men can live contented 
under so complete an abnegation of their 


manhood. Born to the system, bred to the 
system, degraded by being set to labour in 
sight of a whip, like the brutes, so workin 
on a motive against which even a well-bre 
brute comes to rebel—thousands of negroes 
are content to be well fed and housed, oc- 
casionally patted on the head or played 
with, and, when their master finds it needful 
to reduce his stock, part with a mere trau- 
sitory brutish pang from a contented wife in 
Maryland, een to lie down content with 
anew wife in a new stall in Tennessee. Burnin, 
alive, and all the tortures that were racke 
out of ingenious brains, are the most trumper 
of wrongs compared with this treading of a 
things that are precious out of human hearts. 
It is pleasanter to think of slaves in Cuba 
flying before blood-hounds, than to know that 
the slaves of North America learn to identify 
themselves with their masters, and to lie down 
contented with their placeamong farm animals, 
because they are well fed; and that in the 
year 1850, out of three million slaves only a 
thousand fled away in search of liberty : the 
greater part even of that thousand seeking 
not liberty for its own sake, but'as a means 
of escape from the punishments incurred by 
theft and other crime. 

The writer to whom we have already 
referred, illustrates from his experience the 
content with which negroes in North America 
remain enslaved, In a plantation in the 
parish of Saint James, in which he spent 
some days, he tells us that there were ten or 
fifteen negroes who had laid by more than 


not purchase it. One of them, when questioned 
on the subject, answered : “1 am well treated 
and not overworked; if I am sick, I am 
attended to; if my wife bring me a child, 
they rear it; when I become old I shall be 
allowed to rest—and would you have me quit 
all this for an uncertain future?” Precisely 
thus, a horse or ox might talk, could there be 
offered to it the gift of reason, with full liberty 
to quit the stall, to think for itself,and to labour 
on its own concerns. “I have seen a lady,” 
said M. Leconte, “about.to leave America for 
France, taking a slave negress with her as the 
children’s nurse. Arrived at New York, the 
negress so earnestly desired to be sent back 
to New Orleans, though the soil of France 
would give her freedom and New Orleans 
was her place of slavery, that the lady was 
compelled to grant her wish.” Per.aps this 
anon had submitted in New Orleans to 
a slavery that chains the freest to one patch 
of soil. M. Leconte further tells us of a 
certain Doctor M , who had brought three 
of his black domestics to New York. One of 
them, an excellent coachman, fell among 
abolitionists and left his master, who refused 
to use the power of the law for his recovery, 
saying, that if he could not be retained in his 
service by kind treatment, he did not wish 
him to be retained at all, After a time the 
fugitive returned and desired restoration to 
his old position. He was condemned to suffer 
five more years of liberty ; at the end of the 
five years he might return or remain free as 
he pleased. He returned at the end of the 
term, and was a good slave ever after. 

Why did he return? Did he find no rest 
for the sole of his foot among the free Amer- 
icans, and did he flutter b&ck into slavery, 
as the dove fluttered back into the ark ? % 
truth, it must be acknowledged, that the free 
Americans, the very abolitionists themselves, 
are stout supporters of the slave system in 
act, whatever they may be in theory. In the 
free states of America, the negro is no less 
forced down out of his just position as a man 
than when he works under the planter’s 
whip. Even in an English drawing-room, the 
American who meets by chance a guest with 
negro blood marked on his forehead, feels 
like a cat upon whose domain some strange 
dog has intruded, and is not easily restrained 
by the rules of English courtesy from spitting. 
However respectable the position earned by a 
free negro—and, as Mrs. Stowe truly points 
out, free negroes know how to come by the 
respectabilities of money—though he be clean 
of body, neatly dressed, and by the colour of 
his mind a man of sense and honour; there is 
not a white fellow, black with dirt in his 
body, and black with rascality in his mind, 
who would not scorn to sit beside him on an, 
omnibus; there is not a kitchen scullion 
claiming to be white under his grease and 
soot, who would not consider it an insult to 
be told that he must dine at the same table 
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with the negro gentleman. M. Leconte tells 
us that he travelled with a gentleman of high 
standing, who had been endeavouring to 
lace at college, in a western state, a youth 
ull of talent and intelligence, with a clear 
skin, yet with some flaw of colour in his 
mother’s ancestry. A pupil who knew of 
this flaw, denounced the new comer, and it 
was found to be necessary to carry him to 
France, where he would be allowed to receive 
a college education unmolested. 

Everywhere met by this spirit ; taken from 
a half-barbarous condition and educated by 
the whites, for their own purposes, down into 
the ways of brutes instead of up into the 
feelings of developed men; with no high 
oe in life ever set before them; with no 

igher motive of existence than the fattening 
of their white masters ; insulted (if they only 
knew it) by a lurking contumely even in the 
kindest accents ; the great mass of the negro 
population has become infected with the 
universal feeling, and has fallen so low as to 
accept and share the prejudice against itself. 
A negro woman in America will, in most 
cases, prefer dishonourable union with a 
white man to marriage with a black. Negroes 
learn to reproach each other for the colour of 
the skin, and to look up to the white man 
who rules them, with the same affection that 
a dog feels for the master to whose hand 
it has become accustomed. This prejudice 
against the negro in the free states of America 
powerfully aids in the support of the slave 
system in the south. A certain rich man, 
dying in Kentucky, left among his legacies 
freedom to each one of his slaves. Further, 
to assure their future peaceable enjoyment of 
the gift, he enjoined his executor to purchase 
in Ohio, a free state, enough land to yield 
allotments for them all, on which they might 
build dwellings and farm offices ; there was 
to be provided, also, for them all, a stock, suf- 
ficient to begin with, of agricultural tools, 
seeds, and cattle. The conditions of the 
bequest were all duly fulfilled, the land was 
bought and parcelied out, the stock was 
purchased, and the executor set out with his 
party of freedom to instal them in their 
new homes, and put them in possession of 
their rights as citizens. When they came 
to the river Ohio, however, they found 
arrayed on the other bank the white popu- 
lation of the district, armed to the teeth, 
maintaining that they would not suffer “a 
vile colony of niggers” to be settled in the 
midst of them. 

The slave population, thus pressed down 
below the level of humanity, has its spirit 
broken by the pressure. Uncle Toms and 
George Harrises are the exception, not the 
rule. Debased by education under a de- 
mhoralising system, which acts as a blight on 
every wholesome growth in the slave's mind ; 
the victim of a daily robbery—the robbery of 
his right to the labour of his own limbs; it 
is a mockery to ask the negro to be honest ; 
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theft and falsehood are begotten out of the 
slave system, as surely as stench rises out of 
filth. Degraded as they are, the negroes are 
still tender-hearted ; they identify themselves 
with a master’s interest ; it is wonderful that 
they should not have fallen lower than they 
have fallen ;—fallen they are, however; we 
know what we express in England by the 
word servility, we know how our hearts burn 
at the imputation of a slavish submission even 
to the highest power on earth. The slaves 
of America—speaking of them as a body— 
have, by a long course of depressing treatment, 
been made slavish in their spirit. We have 
already seen how few of them seek freedom 
in flight. We may note further, that while 
the treatment of negroes, when they are free 
and living in the free states of America, is 
such as no man with his spirit whole could 
bear, the negroes bear it. A home is open 
in Liberia to all free negroes who will accept 
citizenship there; on his arrival in Liberia, 
the negro receives an allotment of land, and 
is supported in a republic of his own race for 
the few months that must elapse before the 
produce of his farm will feed him. Beyond 
the subsistence to which he is entitled, he may 
buy land to what extent he pleases; he may 
walk over the soil of his own African republic, 
encountering no look of reproach, a may 
help in spreading the light of civilisation 
among his race. The best hopes of a man it 
is in the power of every free negro to realise, 
by quitting the soil on which he meets with 
daily insult, and establishing a true home in 
Liberia. He does not, however, feel the daily 
insult ; he is acclimatised to the atmosphere 
of wrong. At the last census there were 
found to be four hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand, six hundred and thirty-seven free 
negroes in the United States; while the 
negro population of Liberia, proceeding from 
America, has not yet reached ten thousand 
souls, Yet thirty years have now elapsed 
since, in obedience to high-minded councils, 
the black colony was established, and the 
town of Monrovia founded on Cape Mesurado. 
And it is twenty years since the Maryland 
State Colonisation Society planted the allied 
colony of Maryland in Liberia. 

The negroes in Liberia consist of the few 
men whose energies resisted all the depressing 
force to which they had been subject in 
America, and of their children who: have 
grown up under better rule. Small as their 
number is, the energy with which they have 
conducted their affairs, and the influence they 
have exerted on surrounding tribes, are un- 
deniable. The colony has fought with many 
difficulties, and its promoters have been 
disappointed by the want of interest with 
which it is regarded by great numbers of the 
class for whose advantage it was planned. 
In 1847, in consequence of objection that had 
been made on the part of England to imposts 
levied upon British vessels in Liberia, and 
the assertion that such rights of levying duties 
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could not be conceded to a private association 
of men, however it might thareles be worthy 
of respect,—the Colonisation Society of the 
United States decided on abandoning the land 
altogether to the negro emigrants, reserving 
only the space necessary for the further 
purposes of emigration, and a tax for the 
purposes of education. Liberia, therefore, 
on the twenty-fourth of August in that year, 
hoisted its own flag, and started with a con- 
stitution of its own in the character of a free 
negro republic. The Americans, the English, 
and the French, all heartily supported the 
new state. Conflicting accounts have been 
given of its present condition; it appears, 
however, to be fairly established, and to prosper 
to the utmost of its means. The eight or 
ten thousand civilised negroes from America 
exert their influence upon three hundred 
thousand natives who are living on Liberian | 
soil, consenting to the laws and customs of| 
their civilised society. Fifty thousand have 
learnt English, schoolsabound, and the number 
of Christians is increasing every month. The | 
Liberians grow coffee and cacao, export palm- 
oil, camwood, ivory, rice, gold-dust, and other | 
things ; their port of Monrovia being tolerably 
familiar with ships. There is, of course, room 
for much growth ; their farms are at present | 
little more than country gardens, and they 
are under the disadvantage of not yet having 
succeeded in the attempt to maintain horses 
or oxen in their country. The resources of 
the two colonies of Liberia, and Maryland in 
Liberia, have been so limited, that, little as 
they may have done, they deserve full credit | 
for the achievement of remarkable results. 
The Americans, moreover, deserve credit 
for having, in the first instance, established 
this Liberian outlet for the best class of their 
free negro population. There is spread widely 
in America a strong desire to do what is 
right; and we believe that a large majority of 
the proprietors in the slave states would 
cease to become slaveholders, if they could 
see their way clearly to the employment of 
free labour, and a due provision for the future 
life of the emancipated slaves. The money 





value of the slaves in the United States is 
considerably over a hundred millions of 
pounds, and we must not be surprised if we 
find men unwilling to pay that sum for the 
support of a principle in which their faith is 
weak. We think, too, that it is possible to 
combine with the duty of emancipation the 
not less important duty of undoing the evil 
that has been done to the slaves’ minds, and 
of doing them some good service by way of 
atonement. When we have clipped men’s 
minds and made them slavish, it is poor com- 
—— that their bodies should be set at 
arge. We believe that earnest and dispas- 
sionate inquiry among men experienced in all 
the details ofthe question, would lead eventually 
to a performance by America of the moral 
duty of emancipation in a way that might 
wipe out every reproach for the past treat- 
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ment of the negroes, and reflect eternal honour 
on the stars and stripes. 

The stripes! Though slavery be not 
abolished promptly, there can be no reason 
why stripes should not cease. Though there 
may be little of lashing and wailing in the 
slave system, as it is commonly administered 
in North America, yet men are degraded by 
being set to work by a coarse action on their 
fears, when the same men are far more capable 
of being stimulated by an excitement of their 
love of honour and reward. The negro has 
what the phrenologists would call love of 
approbation very strongly marked. Set him 
to work for the hope of distinction, instead of 
for the fear of blows. No doubt it has been 
true that negroes, set to work by any motive 
which called out their higher feelings as men, 
would become ambitious and acquire a thirst 
for freedom in the end. So it is, so let it be. 
Educate the negroes on plantations, make 
them intelligent men and women, let them 
imbibe in their full freedom the doctrines of 
Christianity. It has been true that it was not 
safe to give knowledge to men who were 
placed in a position which the faintest flash of 
reason would resent. We have been told by 
a Christian minister, who laboured in his 
way to elevate the minds of negroes in some 
North American plantations, that his permis- 
sion to preach was clogged with many stipu- 
lations as to what + should not say; 
that he was expressly forbidden to teach any- 
thing which might induce a slave to question 
his position or wish to be free; and that, in 
consequence, he found himself unable to 


|preach even man’s duty to his neighbour. 


So it has been and must be; the slave who 
acquires education and religious principle 
must desire to be free: let it be so. Cultivate 
the slave’s best feelings, teach him, awaken 
him to manhood ; and do this fearlessly because 
you are determined that he shall attain what 
will become the object of his wishes. When 
you have taught him to desire his proper 
place among his fellows, let him take it ; let 
him work for you as a free man, and be well 
assured that he will work. Negro labour will 
become every year less in demand as the 
number of Irish and other emigrants increases 
in America. The time is not far distant 
when the demand for negroes will be confined 
wholly to those districts in which the climate 
appears to be unsuited for field labour by 
white men: even to those districts whites 
will become acclimatised, but in those, for 
some time at any rate, negroes will be needed. 
It is not essential that the negroes should be 
slaves. If, step by step, the degraded race be 
raised, their higher impulses awakened, their 
minds developed, their moral ties religiously 
respected, there will arise out of the present 
multitude of slaves, by slow degrees, a race 
of free labourers far more efficient than the 
present gangs, while the yearly increasing 
surplus of black pene educated into love 
of freedom would pass over to Liberia, and 
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form a nation on the coast of Africa, whereof | into a grand old room. Not but what there 
America might boast for ever. Americans|be other windows, and large ones too: but 
might so abolish slavery as to produce with | they are all fastened and curtained up, that 
little or no cost—probably with profit tojso much light as is needed, and no more, shall 
themselves—results incomparably greater | enter the painter’s studio. Three large easels 
than have been attained by England with a|I see, and a smaller one, far off, in a corner, 
vast expenditure of money. Our cousins are | where a fair-haired boy is making studies, in 
capable of great works, and a great work lies|chalk, from a plaster bust on a pedestal. 
at their door. MHeartily glad shall we be|/There is old armour, old furniture, old 
when they shall begin to leave off whipping | tapestry scattered about, and, above all, an 
their negroes, and shall set steadily to work to | old painted ceiling, where a considerable con- 
whip the Britishers in the results to be ob-|tingent from the denizens of Olympus once 
tained out of enlightened efforts to give to the | disported themselves upon clouds, but are well 
slave freedom both of mind and body. ‘This | nigh invisible now through clouds of dust and 
victory over ourselves America may win, and|smoke from this lower earth. En revanche, 
England shall be foremost in the celebration | the gods and goddesses have descended to the 
of her triumph. shelves, where, in plaster, and wanting some of 
them a leg or an arm, they are as beautiful, 

SHADOWS. and more useful than above. The Venus of 

Milo stands amicably side by side with 

TEE SHADOW OF. A BUSCH PAINEES. Acteeon and his dogs, while in strange 
Yettow, thumbed, devastated by flies and| proximity is the horned Moses of Michael 
time, stained with spots of oil and varnish,| Angelo. There is a great velvet-covered 
broken-backed, dog’s-eared—a scurvy, lazar-|silver-clasped book of “Hours” on a prie 
house copy which no bookstall-keeper would | diew of carved oak, and in an ebon cabinet, 
look at, and at which the meanest of buttermen | among strange poignards and quaint pieces of 
would turn up his nose—I have a book which | plate, are a few books ;: a copy of Livy with a 
I love. It is the Reverend Mr. Pilkington, | passage kept open by an ivory rosary, some 
his Dictionary of Painters. You know it, oh | dog’s-eared sketch-books, and a parchment- 
ye amateurs and cognoscenti in the fine arts,| covered folio of St. Augustine’s works, the 
seeking to verify the masters and the dates of|margins scrawled over with skeletons and 
your favourite canvasses. You know it, ye |fragments of men with muscles in violent 
industrials of Cawdor Street, for it is your| relief. Nor are these last the only muscular 
grand book of reference, when your —— decorations of the apartment. One shelf is 
Smith, painting a Holy Family and affixing entirely devoted to a range of phials, con- 
thereto the signature (pious fraud!) of) taining anatomical preparations sufficiently 
Dominichino or Zurbaran, runs the risk, if to hideous to the view ; and there stands, close 
the signature he adds a date, of making a'to a table where a serving lad with an 
slight mistake in chronology and dating his eminently French face is grinding colours on 
work fifty years or so before the painter’s|a marble slab and humming an air the while, 
birth, or after his death. I have seen, ere|a horrible figure as large as life, from which 
now, an original Rembrandt (with a flourish | the skin has been flayed off, showing the 
to the R at which the boldest of sceptics | muscles and arteries beneath—a dreadful sight 
would not dare to cavil), dated 1560. I know|to view. It may be of wax or of plaster, but I 
my Pilkington well, and of old, and I love it, | would as soon not meet with it, if you please, 
for it is full of shadows. I can keep good | out ofa dissecting-room, or a charnel-house, A 
shadowy company with it; now with the | skeleton, too—the bones artistically wired to- 
élite—the R. A’s of the old masters: Titian in| gether, and supported on a tripod—would 


the Mocenigo Palace receiving his pencil 
from the hands of Charles the Fifth, with a 
condescending bow; Rubens riding abroad 
with fifty gentlemen in his train; Rafaelle 
lying in state with princes and cardinals 
around, and his glorious Transfiguration at 
the bed-head ;—now, with the less prominent 
celebrities: jovial, clever, worthless Adrian 
Brouwer ; Gian Bellini, so meek, so mild, and 
so pious; honest Peter Claes, so great in 
painting pots and pans and birch-brooms ; 
stolid old Dirk Stoop the battle painter. 

‘furn again, Pilkington, and let me summon 
the shadow of Peter de Laar. 

We are in Rome, in the year of grace 


evince that the occupant of the apartment 
was not averse to the study of osteology. This 
| skeleton has no head, the place thereof being 
| supplied by a mask, a cardboard “dummy” of 
ja superlatively inane cast of beauty: the blue 
| eyes and symmetrical lips (curved into an un- 
| meaning and eternal simper), the pink cheeks, 
and silken dolls’ tresses, contrasting strangely 
with the terribly matter-of-fact bones and 
ligaments beneath—the moral to my lady’s 
looking-glass. This room might belong toa 
surgeon who is fond of painting (for there are 
more bones, and one or two real grinning 
skulls about), or to a painter who is fond of 
surgery ; for the anatomical drawings which 








sixteen hundred and twenty-three, and in a| crowd every vacant place, which are scrawled 
house in the Strada Vecchia. Light steals,)on the walls and furniture in chalk and 
with no garish glitter but with a chastened| charcoal and red cinnabar, bear trace of a 
mellowed softness, through a solitary window' masterly eye and of an experienced hand. 
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admirer of music, no gallant devoted to gay 
clothes, or delighting to serenade noble dames ; 
for through t the length and breadth of the 
studio I can catch no glimpse of lute, or 
plumed hat, or velvet mantle trailing on a 
chair—of sprucely bound volume of Ariosto 
or Boccaccio, of soiled glove, or crushed rose- 
bud, or crumpled ribbon. The painter, if he 
be one, must be a grave, sedate cavalier, and 
so, of a truth, he is. No one yet accused 
Messire Nicolas Poussin, to whom this studio 
belongs, of gallantry, or verse-making, or lute- 
twanging, or flower-seeking. He is a tall, 
well-made. , personable gentleman, prematurely 
grey, and of a grave presence. He wears a 
justaucorps of black velvet, not quite innocent 
of paint-stains, and a well-worn cap of red silk 
sits on his crisp and curled locks. He has 
palette on thumb and pencil in hand, with 
which he is busily calling up, on the canvas 
before him, a jovial, riotous, wine-bibbing, 
| dishevelled crew of fauns and satyrs, Bac- 
chanals and Hamadryads, dancing, shouting, 
| and leaping round a most disreputable-looking 

old Silenus, bestriding a leopard and very far 
| gone in liquor. 

Anon, the fair-haired boy quits the room, 

and, returning, announces that there is one 
| below would speak with his master. The 
words are scarcely out of his mouth, when 
the stranger of whom it is question enters. 
With much creaking of shoes, and cracking of 
joints, and rustling of his brave garments, he 
advances to Poussin, and presents him with 
a packet of letters, which the painter receives 
with a grave reverence. This is Peter de 
Laar : here is his shadow. 

Take Sancho Panza’s head ; blend in the ex- 
pression of the countenance the shrewd 
impudence of Gil Blas, the sententious yet 
saucy wit of Figaro, and the stolid humour of 
Moliére’s § anarelle, yet leave the close- 
cropped bullet skull, the swarthy tint, the 
grinning ivories, the penthouse ears and 
twinkling little eyes of the immortal governor 
of Barataria ; mount this head on a trunk 
combining the strength and muscular develop- 
ment of Buonarotti’s torso with the exuberant 
rotundity of Falstaff; plant this trunk on the 
legs of Edward Longshanks, of the celebrated 
Mr. Carus Wilson, or of that member of the 
Daddy Longlegs family, whose inability or 
disinclination to perform his orisons led to 
his being precipitated down an indefinite 
number of stairs. Add to all this, arms 
always placed at distressing and eccentric 
angles to the body; feet, the toes of which are 
always turned in the contrary direction to 
that which they ought to be; hands, with 
joints for ever cracking, with palms for ever 
smiting each other, with thumbs and fingers 
and wrists for ever combining themselves 
into strange gestures, into concentric balls of 
eccentric humour ; a nose which, when blown, 
resounds like a Chaldean trumpet in the new 
moon ; moustaches fierce as those of the 
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If to a painter, however, he is no poet, no 
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Copper Captain, long as those of a Circassian 
chieftain, twisted upwards like those of 
Mephistopheles in the outlines of Moritz 
Retsch. Cover this strange, joyous, bizarre, 
humorously awkward, quaint and goguenarde 
frame with habiliments so strangely cut, so 
queerly fashioned, of such staring colours, 
bespattered with ‘such fantastic embroidery, 
that you know not whether to call them 
vulgar or picturesque, ridiculous or pleasing. 
Balance me this notable figure in any position 
out of his proper centre of gravity; make 
him sit on tables, or on easels, or on wainscot 
ledges, till Master Poussin hath courteously 
designated an easy chair to him; and even 
then let him sit on the back, the legs, the 
arms thereof, rather than sit as Christians do. 
Let him do nothing as other men do; let him 
have a voice whose faintest vibration, before 
ever he utters a word, shall make you hold 
your sides with laughter ; let him be born a 
low comedian, a mountebank, a merry-andrew, 
a jack-pudding, a patilasse, a live marionette, 
even as some men are born scoundrels, and 
some women queens. Let him have wit, 
talent, impudence (and monstrousimpudence !), 

ood-humour and versatility ; let him be a 
joyous companion, a firm friend, indifferently 
moral, questionably sober, and passing honest ; 
let him have all those, and you have the 
shadow of Peter de Laar, the Dutch painter, 
better known in this age by the pseudonym 

iven him by the Italians, with reference to 
fis witty buffoonery, of J? Bamboccio. 

Peter has come straight from dear old 
Amsterdam ; from the sluggish canals, the 
square-cut trees, the washing-tub-like luggers 
and galliots, the parti- coloured houses, the clean 
| flagstones, tulip-beds, pictorial tiles, pickled 
gherkins, linsey-woolsey petticoats, and fat, 
honest, stupid, kind Dutch faces of the City of 
the Dykes and the Dams, to Rome. He has 
come as straight, moreover, as the governor of 
the Low Countries, as the police of M. de 
Richelieu in France, asa dender r purse, and an 
inveterate propensity to turn out of the beaten 
track wherever there were pretty faces, good 
wine, or good company to be found, would 
allow him to come. He is come to study 
landscape painting in Italy, and has brought 
letters of introduction to Poussin, from persons 
of consideration both in Holland and France. 
The great French painter receives him with 
cordiality. Wine and meats are brought in. 
Presently enter two friends of Poussin, both 
painters: Monsieur Sandrat, who has left 
but an unsubstantial shadow to us, and 
M. Gelée, whose real appellation has also been 
forgotten, but who will live, I trust, as long 
as painting lives, under the title of Claude 
Lorraine. Peter de Laar is introduced to 
them. They talk of things literary, of things 
pictorial, of the last scandal in ‘the sacred 
college, of the last ton mot on the Corso, 
of the success of the Cavaliere Vandyck in 
England, of the probable jealousy thereat 
of the Cavaliere Rubens; of Gaspar Poussin 
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(Nicolas’s brother), and of his friendship with 


Albano. They are grave at first, but some- 
how Peter de Laar makes them all laugh. 
Then there are more wines and more meats, 
and considerably more laughter. Suddenly, 
from no man knows where, Peter produces a 
fiddle. He plays once, and twice, and thrice, 
and again. He plays the good old airs of 
Holland, such as Teniers’ frows dance to, and 
Ostade’s boors nod lazily to, guzzling beer the 
while ; such as the lady in the satin dress of 
Gerarhd Douw plays so sweetly to the 
cavalier in buff boots; such as the hurdy- 
gurdy players of Metzu and Jan Steen grind 
so piteously before cottage doors; such as 
bring the tears into the eyes of the good 
company in the old house in the Strada 
Vecchia, though Peter de Laar be the only 
Dutchman present. 

Peter can paint, and paint well, besides 
playing on the fiddle. He has a pretty hand, 
too, for turning verses—the more satirical 
the better. He isa good classic and an in- 
imitable storyteller, and a practical joker un- 
rivalled for invention and audacity. He can 
smoke like a Dutchman, as he is, and sing 
madrigals, and do tricks of legerdemain 
wonderful to look at. He is come to spend 
three months among the beautiful Italian 
scenery, but how long do you think he stops ? 
Five years. Soon the grave and sedate 
Nicolas Poussin, soon the saturnine Claude 
Gelée, yclept Lorraine, begin to find that 
they cannot do without the sprightly Dutch- 
man. He fiddles, or touches the bass viol or 
the harpsichordo, before they set to work of a 
morning ; he sings to them as he and they 
paint, or, while a tint is drying or the sky is 
too overcast for him to paint the sunny land- 
scapes by, he will throw his huge grotesque 
laugh-provoking limbs on a stool, and from 
one of the tomes in the ebon cabinet read 
forth in a bold strident voice the sounding 
prose of Livy that Master Poussin loves so 
well to listen to; or he will “lisp in numbers,” 
and clearing away the dust and cobwebs from 
crabbed Basle or Haerlem Latin characters 
—call forth joy and merriment from Master 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, and Master P. 
Virgilius Maro their repositories. 

But when work is over (Peter can work 
well and play well), it is then that his supple 
joints, his joyous face, his great hearty laugh 
come into full play. It is in the posadas and 
the wine-shops, among the merry crowds on 
the Corso rm the Pincian Hill, in moonlight 
junketings among the ruins of the Coliseum, 
in the gloomy Ghetto among the Jews, playing 
them scurvy tricks, that he earns his surname 
of J? Bamboccio, that he becomes the idol and 
glory of the Italian jokers and hoaxers, We 
have been too much accustomed to look at 
the Italians as a sentimental and romantic 
people ; yet, in pure fact, few nations possess 
so much of the vis comica. A glance at the 
memoirs of Baldinucci, at the glorious reper- 
tory of hoaxes to be found in the Decameron, 








| Couducted by 


at the infinity of pantomimes, farces, and 


burlesques to which the little Venetian 
theatres gave birth; or even at the buffooneries 
of that superlative literary blackguard, Peter 
Aretino, would prove the contrary. Punch 
came from Italy, so did Toby ; so did harle- 
quin, columbine, clown, and pantaloon. Fancy 
the stealing of sausages and the animation of 
clock faces to have had their origins in the 
clime of Dante and Petrarch, oh, ye Della 
Cruscans, and readers of Rosa Matilda 
novels! If orchards were to be rifled, old 
ladies frightened, monks waylaid and enticed 
to drink strong waters till they went home 
intoning profane canticles to the great scandal 
of the monastic orders—who but // Bamboccio? 
If tradesmen’s signs were to be altered, names 
erased, obnoxious collectors of the gabella, or 
salt-tax, to be tarred and featheréd, or any 
other achievements to be accomplished after 
the manner of that respected nobleman of 
modern times, who, if he ever reaped half the 
stock of wild oats he was supposed to have on 
hand to sow, must be able to undersell all the | 
corn in Egypt for years to come—who but | 
li Bamboccio ? Like, also, the aristocrat I have 
obscurely hinted at, Peter de Laar not only 
enjoys the fame of what he does, but of a 
great deal of what he neither does do nor has 
any hand in doing. All the hoaxes, all the 
satires, all the practical jokes, all the carica- 
tures, all the concetti, are credited to his 
account. Though he strenuously denies it, he 
is set down for certain as the heir-at-law 
to the celebrated Pasquin. The statue of 
Pasquin, as all men know, was wont to be | 
covered every morning with violent squibs 
and satirical pamphlets; and now, if ever a 
pasquinade appears against a Cardinal, an 
epigram on a Monsignore, a couplet on love, 
politics, or divinity—who but J? Bamboccio is 
fixed upon as the culprit ? 

Every evening, after the heat of the day, 
when the dust is laid and the cool breezes 
come in refreshingly from the Campagna, the 
beau monde of Rome come forth to walk on 
the Corso. Priests, gentles, noble ladies, 
cavaliert serventi and patiti, stately Cardinals 
in their coaches of scarlet and gold drawn by 
eight mules a-piece, walk, ride, flirt, or de- 
corously amble up and down. There are 
smiles, and jests, and smart witticisms, and 
brilliant skirmishes of gallantry round the 
ladies. One Friday, in the year 1624, at the 
very height and fashionable time of the pro- 
menade, a huge elderly ape, a white-headed, 
vicious, bushy-haired villanous animal, which 
would be, perhaps, were he to stand upright, 
nearly as large as a man, appears at the 
further extremity of the Corso. Gravely he 
marches, looking slyly at the ladies under 
their veils, and grimacing horribly. Some 


|\laugh, some shriek, some cry that he has 


escaped froma menagerie. All at once, with an 
appalling scream and a chattering such as man 
never heard before, he stops opposite a richly- 
dressed lady, called La Parqueria, and, im 
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defiance of all laws of politeness and etiquette, 
gives her a round of kisses in amazingly rapid 
succession ; then, turning on his tail, flies and 
is seen no more. 

Now La Parqueria, I grieve to tell it, is 
rather more beautiful than good. Scandal, 
busy at Rome as elsewhere, says naughty 
things of her with reference to a certain 
Cardinal. Next day, on the statue of Pasquin 
appears a most abusive libel, called wd braceia- 
mento, in which, in reference to the occur- 
rence of the day before, his Eminence the 
Cardinal is likened to an old ape (oto pellato). 
The affair makes a furious noise in Rome; 
and our friend Bamboccio is generally believed 
to know more about it than he cares to aver. 
He drinks, and fiddles, and paints none the 
less, but he keeps his own counsel, goes home 
rather earlier of an evening, and never alone, 
and is heard to boast a good deal in public 
touching being cunning of fence. As for the 
poor Parqueria, so great is the hubbub and 
ridicule, that she is obliged to leave Rome. 
At this time of day it would scarcely bring 
Peter de Laar within the range of the 
batteries of the Holy Inquisition to say that 
he is the guilty party, the real monkey, and 
the author of the libel as well. There is an 
obstinate old woman in Rome who is of the 
same opinion, and who avers, that with her 
proper eyes she saw the monkey assume the 
shape of Bamboccio, mount a horse, and 
gallop away at the top of his speed; but she 
is at last persuaded that it was the devil she 
saw and not the Dutchman, and performs, in 
consequence, a Novena at the church of San 
Pancrazio. 

Five years have nearly elapsed since Bam- 
boccio’s arrival at Rome, when he is one day 
agreeably surprised by the appearance of his 
brother, Roeland de Laar, who brings with 
him two more young Dutchmen (and famous 
ones), John and Andrew Both, who are come 
to study landscape under Claude Lorraine. 
Roeland has come with the intention of 
taking his brother back to his native country ; 
but, after the manner of the hammer which 
was sent to fetch the chisel, and which, in 
turn, required the mallet to be sent after it, 
Bamboccio easily persuades his brother to 
stay in Rome, and the four painters agree to 
live merrily together. They take a roomy old 
house, and live for upwards of a year the 
gayest, most jovial, yet most industrious 
bachelor life you can imagine. Alas, for the 
= that are so soon to overcast this fair 

! 

One day, on a sketching excursion, and 
during Lent, after having filled their port- 
folios with sketches, they sit down by a 
running stream to eat their afternoon meal. 
The pie is good, and the wine is good, and the 
ample and hilarious enjoyment thereof does 
them, so they think, good too. Not so, how- 
ever, thinks a shaven monk with a white, 
cowled blanket lashed round his waist by a 
greasy rope, feet very picturesquely sandalled 
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but leaving something to be desired in the 
way of cleanliness, a thin lip, and an evil eye. 
He takes the artists roundly to task for eating 
meat in Lent, and threatens nothing less than 
to denounce them to the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities; whereupon Bamboccio abuses him 
with much humorous virulence. 

“For a fellow,” says Peter, “who recom- 
mends abstinence, you keep no Lent in wine, 
Father Baldpate, to judge by your ruby snout.” 

“Wine, in moderation, is sent by Provi- 
dence for the use of man,” answers the monk, 
sententiously. 

“ And water wherewith to dilute it,” cries 
Bamboccio, with an ominous glance at the 
running stream. “ Did you ever do penance, 
old shaveling ?” 

“When I sin, as you do,” responds the 
monk, 

“Well,” says Bamboccio, “you must have 
sinned during the last two minutes, and you 
shall do penance now. What say you, 
brothers?” he adds, turning to his three 
companions, and glancing at the stream again. 

A clamorous cry of acquiescence in his pro- 
position greets him. The monk endeavours 
to beat a retreat; but Peter, with a great 
Dutch oath, swears he shall do penance, and, 
catching him by the cowl and waistband, 
throws him clean into the water. 

“When he has washed a few of his sins 
out,” he says, laughing, “we will fish him 
out.” 

But the current is rapid and the stream is 
deep, and the monk never is fished out again. 
He is drowned. 

Bamboccio and his accomplices are in con- 
sternation ; some couusel one thing, some 
another, but all at length agree to set off 
immediately on their return to Holland. 

From that fatal day Peter de Laar becomes 
another man. The shadow of the monk is 
always before him. At Amsterdam, at 
Haerlem, at Dordt, at Utrecht, where his 
paintings are held in great request and 
are munificently paid for, he lives extrava- 
gantly, and is as boisterous a boon companion 
as of old; but his laugh loses its heartiness, 
and his eye grows dull and his cheek haggard. 
It is the monk. He avoids the companions 
and accomplices of his crime, even his favourite 
brother Roeland. 

In the year 1650, Andrew Both drowns 
himself in a canal at Venice. 

In the year 1660, John Both perishes in the 
water at Utrecht. 

In the year 1663, Roeland de Laar crossing 
a wooden bridge, the ass on which he is 
mounted stumbles: he is precipitated into the 
torrent beneath, and is drowned. 

In the year 1675, Peter de Laar having 
come to be more than sixty years of age, a 
miserable, infirm, sombre old man, ruined in 
health by excesses, impoverished in purse, 
eclipsed in fame by the rising constellation of 
Wouvermans, is found drowned in a well at 
Haerlem. 
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[Conducted by 


er 
So they that strike with the sword perish | minerals, and poisons used in mechanics and 
by the sword ; and I shut up Pilkington and | manufacture, enriched with the putrefying 


the Shadows fade away. 


CHIPS. 


HOARY ABUSES. 


I po not know anything that has struck me 
more forcibly in life than the longevity of 
nuisances ; yet I am anything but disposed to 
take a sad view of things; for, like Voltaire, | 
I think the world, after all, a very good world | 
in its way. How does it happen, then, that 
this very good world, and the many wise 
and good people in ‘it, see a nuisance, feel a 
nuisance, hear of it, speak of it, and yet do 
not set about reforming it? If this be 
indolence, it is culpable; if it be want of 
public spirit, it is both culpable and silly; for 
each of us form part and pareel of the public, 
whose claims are thus set at nought. eople, 
in England, are. neither wrong-headed nor 
silly ; yet any one as blind as a mole might 
point out a greater number of: res le 
grey-headed nuisances in Britain than in 
any other country in Europe: nuisances that 
other countries have corrected and exter- 
minated utterly, before you or I were 
born. 

Let any one read the accompanying ex- 
tracts from a book published in 1767, nearly 
a century ago (Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker), 
and then ask himself if it is not really won- 
derful that precisely the same abuses are here | a 
spoken of and condemned which still flourish 
in all their rank vigour, while we are penning 
these lines. 

On the Milk of London in 1767.—* The 
milk itself should not s unanalysed ; 
the produce of faded cabbage-leaves and sour 
draff, lowered with hot water, frothed with 
bruised snails; carried through the streets 
in open pails...” Here follow some half- 
dozen ingredients which are positively now 
unprintable, 

On Bread—* The bread I eat in London is 
a deleterious paste, mixed up with chalk, 
alum, and bone ashes; insipid to the taste, 
and destructive to the constitution. The 
good people are not ignorant of this adul- 
teration, but they prefer it to wholesome 
bread, because it is whiter than the meal 
of corn. Thus they sacrifice their taste and 
their health, and the lives of their tender 
infants, to a most absurd gratification of a 

judging eye ; and the miller or the baker 
is ie obliged to poison them and their families in 
order to live by his profession.” 

On Water—“If I would drink water, I 
must quaff the mawkish contents of an open 
aqueduct, exposed to all manner of defile- 
ment ; or swallow that which comes from 
the river Thames, impregnated with all 
the filth of London and Westminster. Human 
excrement is the least offensive part of the 
concrete, which is composed of all the drugs, 





careases of beasts and men, and mixed with 
the scourings of all the we ash: tubs, kennels, 
and common sewers within the bills of 
mortality.” 

On Lodgings—“T am pent up in frowsy 
lodgings, where there is not room to swing 
a cat; and I breathe the steams of endless 
putrefaction ; and these would undoubtedly 
produce a pestilence, if they were not quali- 
fied by the gross acid of sea-coal, which is 
itself a pernicious nuisance to lungs of any 
delicacy of texture; but even this boasted 
corrector cannot prevent those languid, sallow 
looks that distinguish the inhabitant of 
London from those ruddy swains who lead 
a country life.” 

A little farther on, he attacks the wateh- 
men and street cries—and how short a time 
have either been abolished! But he shall 
speak in his own vigorous way :— 

On Wine-—“ As to the a potion 
sold for wine, it is a vile, unpalatable, and 
pernicious sophistication, balderdashed ‘with 
cider, corn spirit, and the juice of sloes. In 
an action at law laid against a carman for 
having staved a cask of port, it appeared from 
the evidence of the cooper that there were 
not above five gallons of wine to the whole 
sine, wee which held above one hundred, and even 
that had been brewed and adulterated by the 
merchant at Oporto.” 

On Veal——*The same monstrous depravity 

in veal, which is bleached by repeated 
b eedings and other villanous arts,” 

On Vegetables—* As they have discharged 
the natural colour from their bread, their 
butcher’s meat, and poultry, &c., so they insist 
on haying the eomplexion of their pot-herbs 
mended, even at the hazard of their lives. 
Perhaps you will hardly believe that the 
can be so mad as to boil their greens with 
brass halfpenee, in order to improve their 
colour ; and yet nothing is more true.” 

On Pouliry— The poultry is all rotten, in 
consequence of an infamous practice of sewing 
up the gut, that they may be the sooner fat- 
tened in coops in consequence of this cruel 
retention.” 

On Oysters-—“It may not be amiss to 
mention that the right Colchester are kept in 
slime pits, occasionally overflowed by the sea ; 
and that the green colour, so much admired 
by the voluptuaries of the metropolis, is ocea- 
sioned by the vitriolic seum which rises to 
the surface of stagnant water.” 

On the Government in 1767.—* Ibrahim, the 
Ambassador, who had mistaken his Grace” 
(the Duke of Neweastle ?) “forthe minister’s 
fool, was no sooner undeceived by the inter- 
preter, than he exclaimed to this effect : ‘Holy 
Prophet! I don’t wonder that this nation 
prospers, seeing it is governed by the counsel 
of idiots !’—a series of men whom all good 
Musselmen revere as the organs of immediate 
inspiration.” 
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On Church Architecture.—After explaining 
that the church architecture, then coming into 
fashion, is unsuitéd to our climate, he con- 
tinues :—“TI never entered the Abbey Church 
at Bath but once, and the moment I stepped 
over the threshold, I found myself chilled to 
the very marrow of my bones. When we 
consider that in our churches, in general, we 
breathe a gross stagnated air, surcharged 
with damps from vaults, tombs, and charnel- 
houses, may we not term them so many 
magazines of rheums, created for the benefit 
of the medical faculty ; and safely aver that 
more bodies are lost, than souls saved, by 
going to church, in the winter especially, 
which may be said to engross nine months 
out of the year? I should be glad to know 
what offence it would give to tender con- 
sciences, if the House of God was made more 
comfortable, or less dangerous to the health 
of valetudinarians ; and whether it would not 
be an encouragement to piety, as well as the 
salvation of many lives, if the place of wor- 
ship was well floored, wainscotted, warmed, 
and ventilated, and its area kept sacred from 
the pollution of the dead? The practice of 
burying in churches was the effect of ignorant 
superstition, influenced by knavish priests 
who pretended that the devil could have no 
power over the defunct, if he was interred in 
oly ground; and this, indeed, is the only 
— that can be given at the present 
ay.” 
On Military Promotion-——“He (Lieutenant 
Lismahago) had been wounded, maimed, mu- 
tilated, taken, and enslaved, without ever 
having attained a higher rank than that of 
lieutenant. ‘I (says the lieutenant) purchased 
an ensigney thirty years ago; and, in the 
course of service, rose to be a lieutenant ac- 
cording to my seniority. I had no money to 
carry to market, &c.’” 


There would be no difficulty in continuing 
the catalogue indefinitely. If we open any 
other book of the same period, we shall find 
the same remarkable harvest of hoary abuses. 
See only, as examples, the language in which 
Roderick Random speaks of the improper 
treatment of surgeons in the navy, and the 
want of — shown to them, or conside- 
ration for their improvement in their pro- 
fession, See all that was said and written for 
centuries about our iniquitous law of debtor 
and creditor, so short a time defunct. Rum- 
mage up any heap of old books, and peep 
into them, any wet day that you have time, 
and you will find them full of angry or jocular 
tirades against pluralists and simony ; against 
the miserably small incomes of the working 
clergy ; against the abuses of universities 
and of charitable institutions; against the 
High Court of Chancery; against bribery 
and corruption in Parliament, and at 
elections; and against all that very self- 
same class of evils, which are still too 
faithfully presented to us, as not now even 
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partially amended, in the works of modern 
authors who write with a purpose beyond 
mere story-telling. 


OUR OWN TEMPERATURE. 


Dr. Joun Davy, Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals, has read two papers before the 
Royal Society, one in 1845, and one last year, 
upon the temperature of man. His first 
experiments were on himself, a healthy man 
of fifty-five, in England. The mode of ascer- 
taining the heat of the substance of the body 
was by thrusting the bulb of a delicate ther- 
mometer, constructed for the purpose, far 
back under the tongue, and holding it for 
some time in the centre of the closed mouth. 
The average temperature of the body in a 
healthy man of fifty-five, was found to be 
ninety-eight degrees and four-tenths of a 
degree. This temperature, however, is per- 
petually rising or falling, within the limits 
of about one degree on either side. On 
getting up in the morning in this country, 
the temperature of the body is above the 
average; because it has been, all night, under 
thick bed-elothes, by which radiation was 
impeded. It cools down to the average, and 
before bed-time—even in winter parlours, 
of whieh the heat has been augmenting eve 
hour—the temperature of the body is as muc 
below the average as it had been above it in 
the morning. 

All this is the case in England ; but Dr. 
Davy went between the tropics, and expe- 
rimented on himself while he resided at 
Barbadoes. There the rule was reversed. 
He slept with only a sheet to cover him, and 
with his bed-room windows open. While he 
slept, his body cooled, and its temperature 
was therefore lower than the average on 
rising, and above the average at bed-time. 
The whole difference made also in the tem- 

rature of the body by transfer from an 

nglish to a West Indian climate, was to 
raise its average by about one degree. The 
difference between the heat of the substance 
of the body in England and the tropics may 
be summed up therefore very shortly. The 
body in. England is coolest at bed-time, in 
the tropics it is coolest in the morning, 
and the average heat of the body in the 
tropics is higher by one degree than it isin | 
England. 
nis difference the air makes: there are 
also differences made by our mode of taking 
air and by some other habits, which produce 
the same effects all over the world. Active 
exercise raises the heat of the body, but at 
the utmost does not raise it above one degree. 
The heat at the surface and about the hands 
and feet, together with the perspiration, do 
not indicate in themselves that the whole 
body is hotter: they occur because the 
increased action of the heart propels the 
blood more forcibly towards the surface, and 
urges towards the skin the heat which collects, 
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commonly where it is most required, about 
the internal and deep-seated parts. After 
active exercise, the whole body is indeed 
hotter by some tenths of a degree, or at most 
by a whole degree; the many degrees of 
increased heat felt at the syrface indicate at 
the same time no more than a change in the 
balance of the circulation. Active exercise— 
rapid riding on horseback, or brisk walking— 
raises the temperature of the body ; passive 
exercise, however, even though in hot weather 
it may be attended with perspiration, lowers 
it. A slow walk, an amble on horseback, or 
a ride in a carriage, invariably causes a 
decrease of the whole heat of the body. 

What is true of bodily, is true of mental 
exercise. Original writing or study, or any 
intellectual effort, raises the temperature of 
the body even more decidedly than bodily 
exertion. Doctor Davy never found his own 
temperature raised beyond a hundred degrees 
even in Barbadoes, except after the delivery 
of certain chemical lectures; while the most 
violent bodily exertion under a tropical sun 
produced a result, decided enough indeed, but 
not so striking. Again, as passive bodily 
exercise lowers the heat of the body, so passive 
mental exercise does just the same. After the 
passive work of writing from a copy, or of 
reading for amusement such light works as do 
not exercise the powers of the mind, the heat 
of the body is found invariably to have fallen. 
Balance gained or lost in this way will be 
soon recovered, for the temperature of the 
body fluctuates with ease. We should add that, 
while a light meal makes no difference, a full 
meal, followed by drowsiness, reduces the 
heat ; which is reduced also by the use of 
wine. If the use of wine at supper or after 
dinner be at all in-excess, the reduction of 
heat by it is very marked ; the temperature, 
however, before breakfast next morning, by 
way of compensation, rises considerably, as 
all repentant topers know. 


THE TRUMPETS OF DOOLKARNEIN. 


In Eastern history are two Iskenders or 
Alexanders, who are sometimes confounded, 
and both of whom are called Doolkarnein, or 
the Two-Horned, in allusion to their subju- 
gation of East and West, horns being an 
oriental symbol of power. One of these heroes 
is Alexander of Macedon ; the other, a con- 
queror of more ancient time, who built the 
marvellous series of ramparts on Mount Cau- 
casus, known in fable as the wall of Gog and 
Magog ; that is to say, of the people of the 
North. It reached from the Haxine Sea to 


the Caspian, where its flanks originated the 
modern appellation of the Caspian Gates. 
See among other passages in the same work, 
the article, “Jedd Jagiong et Magiong,” in 
D’Herbelot’s “ Bibliothéque Orientale.” The 
story of the Trumpets, on which the present 
poem is founded, is quoted by Major Price in 
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his Mohammedan History, from the “ Peco- 
rone” of Ter Giovanni Fiorentino. 


Wirx awful walls, far glooming, that possess'd 

The passes ‘twixt the snow-fed Caspian fountains, 
Doolkarnein, the dread lord of East and West, 

Shut up the northern nations in their mountains ; 
And upon platforms where the oak-trees grew, 

Trumpets he set—huge beyond dreams of wonder, 
Craftily purposed—when his arms withdrew, 

To make him thought still housed there—like the 

thunder ; 

And so it was: for, when the winds blew right, 
They woke the trumpets to their calls of might. 


Unseen, but heard, their calls the trumpets blew, 
Ringing the granite rocks, their only bearers ; 
Till the long fear into religion grew, 
And never more those heights had human darers. 
Dreadful Doolkarnein was an earthly god ; 
His walls but shadow'd forth his mightier frowning: 
Armies of giants at his bidding trod 
From realm to realm, king after king discrowning. 
When thunder spoke, or when the earthquake 
stirr’d, 
Then, muttering in accord, his host was heard. 


But when the winters marr’d the mountain shelves, 
And softer changes came with vernal mornings, 
Something had touch’d the trumpets’ lofty selves, 

And less and less rang forth their sovereign 
warnings— 
Fewer and feebler ; as when silence spreads 
In plague-struck tents, where haughty chiefs, left 
dying, 
Fail by degrees upon their angry beds, 
Till, one by one, ceases the last stern sighing. 
One by one, thus, their breath the trumpets drew, 
Till now no more the imperious music blew. 


Is he then dead? Can great Doolkarnein die ? 
Or can his endless hosts elsewhere be needed ° 
Were the great spirits that blew his minstrelsy 
Phantoms, that faded as himself receded ? 
Oris he anger’d? Surely he still comes; 
This silence ushers the dread visitation ; 
Sudden will burst the torrent of his drums, 
And then will follow bloody desolation. 
So did fear dream; though now, with not a sound 
To scare good hope, summer had twice crept round. 


Then gather’d in a band, with lifted eyes, 
The neighbours, and those silent heights ascended ; 
Giant, nor aught blasting their bold emprise, 
They met; though twice they halted, breat!- 
suspended ; 
Once, at a coming like a god's in rage 
With thunderous leaps : but ’t was the piled snow, 
falling ; 
And once, when in the woods, an oak, for age 
Fell dead, the silence with its groan appalling. 
At last they came, where still in dread array, 
As if they still might speak, the trumpets lay. 


Unhurt they lay, like caverns above ground, 
The rifted rocks, for hands, about them clinging, 
But, from their brazen gulfs, only a sound 
Of nestling came, to which the birds were singing: 
Nests upon nests by thousands filled them all, 
Barring the winds out with their gentle forces ; 
Great was Doolkarnein, but his might was small 
Compar’d with Nature's least and gentlest courses. 


rr 
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Fear and false creeds may fright the realms awhile; 
But heaven and earth abide their time and smile. 


PEATAL AGGRESSION. 


ONCE upon a time, no one can say how long 
ago, there were, if wise men say true, broad, 
shining lakes and smaller ponds in the middle 
of Ireland, where now there are no such lakes 
at all. The middle of Ireland is a mass of 
limestone, with heights and hollows, which 
vary its surface in all manner of ways, from 
sea to sea; from the Irish Channel to the 
Atlantic. How this stone foundation is 
covered now, we may see by and by. Let us 
first look at it under its ancient aspect, as far 
as our very scanty knowledge enables us to 
do so. 

First—some thousands of years ago—we 
see, from such a point of view as Kildare, 
ridge behind ridge of hills retiring to the 
north-west ; and on these hills, thick forests 
of oaks, beeches, elms, ash, and fir. These 
woods are terrible places for wolves. In the 
vales there are fresh green pastures lying 
between the lakes and ponds; and here 
cattle are seen grazing by day, and swine 
come out from the woods at evening, to pass 
the night near the dwellings of men. These 
dwellings are a sort of box, open at one side. 
They are made of oak logs or thick planks ; 
with the roof flat, and a sort of shelf laid all 
through the middle, dividing the house of 
nine feet high into two rooms, each four feet 
high. Nothing being known of nails as yet, 
grooves and holes are made with a stone 
chisel; and the pieces of wood are fitted 
together, so as to make a strong box of twelve 
feet. square, where the people may sleep, and 
find shelter in bad weather. It is not a place 
for cooking ; and that is the reason why we 
see a little path, paved with stones, leading 
away from the dwelling to some place behind, 
where & smoke is rising from the ground. 
This place is the family hearthstone, made of 
freestone slabs, nicely laid. There are logs 
of wood burning ; and in the ashes are roast- 
ing, if we are not mistaken, acorns, and 
chesnuts, and roots. And what a quantity of 
nutshells one may see scattered about! It is 
late autumn, | the people are in a hurry, 
evidently, to get on with that strange work 
that they are doing in the middle of the 
water. What are they about, those strange 
little men, with their very small heads, and 
their dress of skins of beasts merely strapped 
about them, and their mallets—mere stones, 
with a wocden handle run through any 
accidental hole ? Look at those two getting 
into their boat. Can one call it a boat—a 
mere skin stretched over a frame ? Off they 
drift, like a couple of witches in a sieve. And 
what for? Are they beavers making a dam ? 
They are driving in stockades, and plastering 
them with mud. They are sritelale making 


an island: and there is a second artificial 
island! and far away, in the middle of that 
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river to the north, there is a third. When 
they have made their circle of piles, they bale 
out the water and put in stones, and wood, 
and earth, till they have an island high and 
dry. Very odd! when they have hills and 
= pastures ready made to their hands! 
Winter is coming, and they are afraid of 
the wolves by night, and; perhaps, of foes by 
day. See how they settle themselves, huddled 
together on the island, with their boats hung 
up to dry on the stockades ! 

What now? Music? <A procession? It 
is either a wedding, or a royal feast, or some- 
thing of that kind. What a glittering of 
gold! Look at the diadems of gold, and the 
curious round plates as large as the palms of 
my hands, fitting close to the cheek-bones. 
It isa becoming head-dress, is it not? And 
so is the circle—like a twisted cord—of gold 
round the men’s heads, and round their 
waists. Those ornaments, like cymbals, hung 
round their necks, and the heavy finger-rings 
of the same shape, and the neck-plates are all 
very well to show how much gold people can 
hang about them; but they are not very 
oe: But you see these people have got 

old of at least one metal. Of more than 
one? True! That man has a sword—a 
bronze sword—just like the old Greek. Their 
bronze will not bear an edge that will split or 
saw wood, I suppose ; but it may give a very 
ugly thrust in a hand-to-hand fight. Has 
that little child got one? He seems to be 
flourishing a sword about. No; it is onlya 
toy—a wooden sword ; but it is just like the 
bronze one, at this distance. Now, they are 
going to feast. ‘There are the roasted animals 
steaming away! To think that the smell 
should be wafted to our nostrils across this 
great space of centuries! What a pity they 
have no salt, though! They do not seem to 
miss it. They might find some, not so very 
far off, if they had any longing for it. Hark! 
how the wild beasts howl from the forest, as 
the scent of the feast is borne on the evening 
breeze, and the fires from the islands shine 
broad and red over the surface of the waters. 
See by that light how the revellers are 
making a clearance, throwing the bones and 
refuse into the water over the stockade. 
That is one convenience, to be sure, of living 
on an artificial island. But I should be afraid 
that something useful—tools, arms, utensils, 
even people—wouid slip over now and then, 
and go to the bottom. 

Look at that long string of wild fowl 
winging their way to the south, showing clear 
against the last red light of the western sky. 
Listen to the bustle of the wild swans in the 
sedgy creeks of the lake. Is that the raven’s 
night ery, ringing hard, as from a solid 
firmament? Peep into the covert, and see 
what is doing there. Here are deer crouched 
down in the withering fern. I wonder they 
can sleep, with foes so near. What shakes 
the ground, as with the tread of Goliath ? 
It is not a giant, with a pine-tree for his staff, 
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that is coming from between the hills, but, as| 


it were, a branching oak moving towards the | 
water ? Heaven and earth! Whata creature ! | 
The elk of fable, beside which the cattle show 
like dogs, and the young fawns like mice. As 
it bends to the brink, what a shadow it casts 
far into the lake ; and how the fishing-boats 
draw off to the further shore! Something 
humbler is it that you want me to see—some- 
thing very small and mean? Is it the snake 
under the fallen leaves, or . . It is under 
the water, you say. Is it the salmon, come 
up from the sea, lurking in its sandy cove 
under the shadow of the bank? Is it ° 
Nothing of that kind, you say, but a very 
small thing, with a very small movement, 
which is destined to outlast and to bury all 
the living creatures we have seen, with their 
posterity, and even these oaks of a thousand 
years, rooted firm in the everlasting hills. 
And what is this very small thing? That 
little moss ?—that tiny plant which the child 
with the wooden sword could pluck up with 
his finger and thumb? O yes; we will watch 
it ;—for two or three thousand years, if you 
please. 

Small and silent as it is, I see it does grow 
and work diligently. Here is where it began 
—here, where this water-hen’s nest stopped 
the flow of this little drip into the cove. 
Here sprang the moss; and see how its fila- 
ments are now spread among all the vegeta- 
tion on the bank, and how it is stealing out 
all along the margin of the lake, even covering 
its bottom for some wayin. Already it inter- 
cepts and soaks up the smaller tributaries 
that feed the lake. Already it holds, as in a| 
sponge, the water of the lake itself. By ab- 
sorbing its supplies, and at the same time 
encroaching upon its bed, it is actually starving 
the lake. See, in half a century, it is per- 
ceptibly smaller; and, instead of the sandy 
and pebbly beach, which was so pretty and 
convenient, there is now a margin of wet 
sponge, which it is not easy to cross, There 
is a natural bridge—that fallen ‘tree : it was 
the little moss that gave us that bridge. That 
yew stood firm, a few years since. The soak- 
ing of the sour water about its roots loosened 
them, and down it sank by its own weight. 
Yes—you promised me that the moss should 
bury everything ; and I see that it is creeping | 
about the fallen yew—growing up among its 
branches. At the rate of an inch and a half 
a year, is it growing? Then the poor yew 
will be soon covered up—away from huiman 
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{goes one poor animal, down to death! 


\do not suspect that t 





sight for ever. Not so? Are we to see it 
again? Well, time will show. But I see no 
oaks down, as you promised. Their turn is | 
by and by, is it? Ay, I see that they are 
rooted differently from the firs and other | 
inferior trees ; they stand rooted each in its | 
own hillock of gravel and firm soil: they 
may resist the moss for a good while. 

But what is to become of this whole district, | 
if the moss goes on unchecked? It is higher | 
now than the surface of the lake. It is rising! 
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in the middle, and sending back the waters 
where there is no channel for them ; so that 
they soak and loosen the soil far and wide. 
The cushion is climbing the stockade, and 
will quite cover the island soon; and nobody 
will resist this, for the place has long been 
deserted—there being no approach to it now 
but over a shaking bog, which is neither land 
nor water. The live cushion is creeping over 
the green sward where the cattle used to 
graze. Some of those strange old cattle, un- 
willing to give up their pasture, venture to 
pick their meals there still, There! there 
She 
was deceived by the greenness of that knoll, 
and, committing her weight to it, down she 
went—the deeper, the more she struggled in 


| the slough, till the black mud closed over her 


horns. I am certain I saw that heavy oak 
shake. See! down it goes, with a snap and 
crash, and a plunging sound as it buries itself 
in the wet moss. Its roots are still firm, you 
see: it was the trunk that snapped, and now 
it lies along on its bed of sponge, ten feet 
thick. Now that one has gone, more will 
quickly follow. I see now how the little moss 
may lay low, and bury the mighty forest. 

What now ? What is all this? The little 
moss grows very greedy and impatient. 
What a slide there was! Half an acre of 
parasitic soil pushing on over what was onee 
the track of the royal boats; and from the 
cracks and chasms a bubbling up of hideous 
black mud, rolling on and actually surround- 
ing that old house that we saw building. 
The bog had long ago begun to grow u 
about it, but now it is to be buried in this 
pitchy stream of decayed vegetation, See 
how the mud fills up the house, and how it 
flows on to the hearthstone, and covers up 
everything, leaving only a level black surface, 
on which vegetation will soon again sprout 
and spread. 

A century passes away, and the house is 
covered deep; and the oak is hidden, both 
the scraggy root and the fallen trunk. The 
mossy surface is strong enough now to bear 
the tread of small animals; and some one of 
them has dropped an acorn in a favourable 
spot, where it sprouts and grows ; so that an 


|oak strikes root on a level considerably 


higher than the old one, even directly over it. 
There is a new layer of firs, and more are 
tumbled down from their places on the hills, 
There is a new race of people in the land, who 

can was ever a lake 
occupying the space usurped by the ambitious 
and devouring moss. These people wear steel 
arms and curious dresses, and have come from 
abroad; and those unaccountable round towers 
which appear here and there must, one would 
think, have been built by them. Then comes 
in another race, with iron armour and uten- 
sils, and new warsand ways. How generation 


|after generation, race after race, comes to the 


edge of the moss, and tries to set foot on it, 
and draws back, because it is a treacherous 
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slough! And how they pursue their enemies 
to the shelter of the forest, and slay them and 
the wolves together! And how, when this is 
found dangerous and troublesome, they fell 


whole acres of the woodland, to destroy the | 


harbourage of man and beast ; and the moss 
grows and spreads, and rises all the while, to 
receive whatever falls from the hills, and 
swallow up all that lies at their base! Ah! 
there is to be a new prey for the cruel moss 
in consequence of this felling of the woodland. 
Fugitives, outlaws, rebels, must have a place 
of refuge. The limestone hills are laid hare, 
and a rough grass, which affords no shelter, is 
soon the only covering of the ridges. See how 
the hunted fugitives learn by necessity to 
walk where wolf and wild-cat would not ven- 
ture! First, they shoe themselves with light 
boards, or plates of wicker-work, and go fear- 
fully into the swamp; but soon they learn 
how to pick their way from clump to clump 
of moss and heath, and can go best barefoot. 
They find out dry spots where they can hide 
their heads and kindle a sod to warm them- 
selves, secure from being followed by armed 
men whose weight would sink them. One has 
ventured, and presently sunk, stifled in black 
mud; there sticks his body, without other 
burial. Another has tried, and perished at 
once—drowned in dark-brown water. Day 
by day, for scores of years, must their bones 
dissolve in the juices of the bog—the skull 
melting and evaporating, and the brain and 
muscle shrivelling up, and the skin turning to 
leather in this natural tanpit. The antique 
cattle are lying far below, the modern men 
near the surface,—the hazel with its nuts, the 
oak with its acorns, the yews and firs in suc- 
cessive layers, all tanning together in this 
wae tanpit of four thousand acres, without 
re 


And what is to be the end of it? Is the 
moss to go on growing, till it has swallowed 
up all Ireland? Oh no; for a wall is enough 
to stop its growth; and there are strong 
rivers to stop it in more directions than one. 
This bog will not outgrow its four thousand 
acres; and indeed, if that space does not 
satisfy the ambition of the little moss, it is 
hard to say what would. The change is sad 
and dreary enough. Instead of forests, we 
see hills, car ted, it is true, with oats and 
grass, but without a single tree. We see, in- 
stead of gleaming lakes and bright alluvions 
between, a dingy, brown expanse, tufted with 
hillocks, and... But whatis this? What 
are these people doing ? 

What are they doing? They are visiting 
the little moss with retribution. It is very 
late, after thousands of years: but the hour 
of retribution has come at last. There are 
plenty of people engaged in undoing the work 
of so many ages, and beginning a new era on 
this spot which has seen so many changes. 
Which corner shall we look at first ? 

Here are men probing the bog, to find a 
good place to dig im on their own account. 


They trench deep; and, having pared away 
the loose fibrous sponge near the top, find 
beneath a brown peat, which they knew will 
be worth digging out. But below that again 
is a black peat of a closer grain; and this 
goes down and down, blacker and denser with 
every foot, from having borne the weight of 
| more centuries, and the pressure of a thicker 
overgrowth. Into the trench dribbles and 
|drips the black water which has been im- 
prisoned so long—too far below the sunshine 
to be evaporated, and too far away from any 
natural channel to flow down into any stream. 
It is hardly like water now—salt, astringent, 
and spirituous; but it will still reflect the 
blue sky from its surface, and it. can run 
away down hill, as fast as ever. As it dribbles 
out and runs away, the banks of the trench 
sink, and the soil becomes more compact. 
The poor come to slice the peat away, and cut 
it into oblong pieces like bricks, and set the 
pieces on end in little groups to dry; and 
when they are oy, ack them into a sort of 
large hamper, w ich is fastened on a truck 
drawn by an ass or pony—the whole being 
dignified with the name of a car. There goes 
the train of cars along the road—the burial 
procession of the little moss, which is being 
carried to its funeral pile. 

What is that group of buildings at the edge 
of the bog—the tall chimney—the brick 
houses—the curious range of metal pipes, 
with water—and the 
yards, with sheds, and tubs of black liquor, 
and spirituous and pungent smells hangin 
all about, and men, bearded and hessiealt 
flitting about the place ? 

Why, this is the very centre of retribution, 
whence vengeance goes forth against the 
usurping moss. This is the head-quarters of 
those who have pledged themselves to the 
utter annihilation of the destroyer. These 
are the premises of the Irish Peat Company, 
of whose enterprise we have given some 
account before. They undertake so to deal 
with the peat moss as that it shall be utterly 
decomposed, and every part turned to use. 
They have taken in hand five hundred acres of 
this bog ; and there, scattered as far as one can 
see, are one hundred labourers—men, women, 
and children. The trenches are so wide and 
deep as to be like little canals. The depth is 
already fourteen feet; and it is understood 
that it is to go down to thirty-two feet. To 
the eye, the mass of peat appears inexhaus- 
tible. There are the men, barelegged in the 
trenches, slicing the vegetable earth, and 
throwing it up; to be caught by the “catchers” 
above, who, for sixpence a day, receive and 
deliver the sods. There are the women who, 
for sixpence a day, place or set up the sods, 
and turn them to dry. There is something 
picturesque in the wild scene; the brown 
waste in clear contrast with the blue hills; 
the lines and patches of sunlight, catching a 
bunch of yellow weeds or purple heather 
here—a little pool there—a group of women 
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or of diggers elsewhere. These people say 
that it was quite another sight last February, 
when the scene was wrapped in flame. They 
say it was a frightful sight ; but it must have 
been, as a mere spectacle, very grand. A 
man had carried out alive sod into the bog 
with him, to light his pipe. It was far away 
from the Company’s land: but fire observes 
no boundaries. The man piled up his little 
heap of fuel about his sod, and blew up the 
spark. It was a windy day ; and the heap 
burst into flame, and the flame burst away to 
seize upon anything that would burn. The 
spikes of fire shot up the slopes of the turf 
stacks of the Company. The stacks (called 
clamps) were burned from the top downwards 
—no less than sixty-eight of them. The 
flame went leaping, running, and dancing 
towards the buildings, and threatened to 
devour them ; but they were saved. It was 
the river that stopped the mischief at last, 
and not till six hundred pounds’ worth of 
damage had been done. This was a great 
blow to the Company ; though no triumph to 
the little moss. Fewer people have been 
employed since ; the tone of the establishment 
is relaxed, and its spirits are lowered. But 
its demolition of the works of the little moss 
is as thorough as ever, within the scope of its 
operations. There is the great furnace, into 
which air is perpetually blown by the steam- 
engine. If we peep within certain slits in the 
furnace door, we see the gases alight, fuming 


and dancing—blue and yellow—keeping every- 


thing within reach at a mighty heat. Else- 
where there is the tar, oozing hither and 
thither: and the oils in casks, scenting the 
air ; and the paraffine, of which candles are 
to be made, but which now is seen in the 
form of yellow waxy cakes, blistered and 
unshapen, and lying between oily woollens. 
It has had some of its oil pressed out ; but it 
is to be steamed and bleached, and squeezed 
in the hydraulic press, before it is fit to make 
such candles as those which were lighted, as 
a specimen, on the table of the House of 
Commons. And there lies a lump of salt— 
salt got out of the vegetable decay of the spot 
where the ancient inhabitants ate their food 
without salt. There is not much in this salt, 
however, that would give a relish to food. It 
is worse than the flakes that whiten the 
shores of the Dead Sea. The minutest grain 
poisons the palate and throat for many hours. 
And there is a great heap of slag—the black, 
light, shining refuse of the small part of the 
peat that is actually burnt. Here is the little 
moss so treated as to come out, for human use, 
in the forms of sperm, oils, salt, spirit, and 

es. Thisis being used up, with a vengeance. 

The work, héwever, seems not to be carried 
on with altogether so much activity as the 
little moss used in building up its vast struc- 
ture. It is said on the spot that all the 
declarations of the chemists have been made 
good ; that the most sanguine anticipations 


have been proved reasonable; and there is! 





[Conducted by 


talk of building more furnaces, which will 


employ more men; of employing forty or fifty 
men upon the Works (exclusive of the peat 
digging) instead of the fifteen who are at work 
there now. We hope that all this may prove 
soberly and accurately true; and that the 
success of this one only establishment of the 
Irish Peat Company may lead to the opening 
of others, and to the employment of plenty of 
Irish labour, and the creation of plenty of 
Trish wealth. But, at present, the impression 
on the mind of a visitor is not encouraging. 
The few people employed look as if they did 
not know what hearty work was. It appears 
that little or nothing of the matter is known 
in Ireland, and that the products are not 
sold in Dublin, but all go to London. It 
seems strange that there should be only 
one languid establishment among the three 
millions (nearly) of acres of Irish bog, if the 
bog itself be such a mine of wealth as the 
first estimates of this process led us to expect. 
Time will prove'the facts. The furnaces once 
set up, and the products once in the market, 
the case is fairly on its trial, and must establish 
its own merits. It has everybody’s good wiil 
meanwhile. 

What is doing in that far corner of the 
bog, quite out of sight of the Peat Works ? 
A man digging for fuel is carefully extracting 
sundry logs of wood. The scraggy roots anc 
lighter branches he puts aside to dry; they 
are fir, and their fate is to be burnt, as people 
burn cannel coal in England for the sake of the 
cheerful blaze in the autumn evenings. Why 
are the digger and his wife covering up so 
carefully those blocks of black wood ? They 
are oak, those blocks, and worthy of so careful 
and gradual a drying as will prevent their 
splitting. If they split and crack, they will 
be good for nothing but the fire ; if carefully 
and successfully dried, they will sell at a 
good price to the carvers. So yonder log is 
covered with damp sods; and the wife will 
come pretty often and look to it—turning it, 
and shading it, and, at last, sunning it, till it 
is absolutely dry, and so tough that it will not 
splinter under any treatment. And then it 
will go into the bare garret in Dublin, and 
some of it into the comfortless prison where 
the reckless artist who can make his two 
guineas a day is confined for debt. In such 
places, breathed upon by many sighs, will 
this Irish ebony be carved, and perforated, 
and beautifully wrought into forms of the 
extinct Irish wolf-dog, and the national oak, 
and shamrock, and round tower, and harp, 
and whatever is Irish. Beautiful ink-stands, 
and paper-knives, and snuff-boxes, and little 
trays come out of these long-drowned oak 
logs; and they are of an everlasting wear. 
A great number of wood-carvers make from 
ten shillings to two guineas a day as their 
share of the profits from the destruction of 
the fabric of the little moss. 

But what now? See the people running 
from far and near, and clustering round the 
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ditch in the bog! On they come, in a sort of 
huddled procession, carrying something. A 
mummy! actually a mummy! but not swathed 
like those of Egypt, nor embalmed, except in 
the primitive antiseptics of the place. He is 
clad in the skin of a beast, and has a sort of 
sandal on his feet. He is a man ofan ancient 
race. But we must not judge of the stature of 
his race by his. He is almost as light as 
a doll, and as small asachild of ten years 
old. Well he may be, for his bones were 
all gone, centuries ago—dissolved in the 
juices of the bog. His head is just as 
hard as the rest of him. He is a piece of 
stiff leather, through and through,. from 
his wasted foot to his shrunk crown. He 
was one of the first persons murdered by 
the little moss—probably as he was coming 
home to his hearthstone from fishing in the 
narrowing lake, or hunting on the wooded 
hills. His lot now is to be made a show of in 
a Dublin museum ; and there, alas! to have 
his leather limbs filched, bit by bit, by per- 
sons who believe mummy to be a fine cure for 
the falling sickness ; till at length, to preserve 
any remains of this antique citizen, he is 
locked up carefully under the charge of 
learned men. 

This is not the last of the treasures which 
the moss is compelled to yield up—not by 
many. Again and again, the surveyors and 
their men, who are exploring the land and 
deepening the rivers, gather about some new 
mystery or marvel. What is this brown 
floor on which the spades strike, at a depth 
of twenty feet from where the surveyor is | 
looking down ? The surveyor scrambles down | 





tosee. The edge of the floor is found, and 
they dig down nine feet further, declaring 
that they have found a cupboard twelve feet 
square. It is the old house, to be sure, that 
stood so prettily upon the green. They are 





finding the paved pathway to the hearthstone, 
and now the hearthstone ; and now they are 
picking up the charred nuts that were 
gathered to be eaten thousands of years ago, 
Instead of being eaten, the destiny of those 
nuts was to lie in tan for tens of centuries, 
and then to lie on the shelves of a cabinet for 
successive generations to wonder at. Some- 
thing more touching than that is going on at 
some distance. What can be a more transitory 
affair than a child’s toy? We talk of child- 
hood itself as transient, gone while we are 
admiring it ; and its toys are childhood’s ex- 
perience of transience. Yet here is the toy— 
the wooden sword—that was wielded by a 
little hand hundreds of generations back. 
That hand, probably hardened in war and 
the chace, was dissolved ages ago; and here 
is the wooden sword, brown, polished, entire, 
singular in its antique shape, and mysterious 
as to a certain knob upon it, but otherwise fit 
to be made a toy again. No child is to have 
it, however. It has become a grave affair by 
lapse of time, and it is to lie among the 
treasures of the Royal Irish Academy for the 
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consideration of the learned. Truly, here the 
great and the small have lain down together. 
The mock sword lay lightly, as if put down 
upon acushion. Here is something so firmly 
bedded in, that it seems to be rooted in the 
rock below. Here are bones, but they are 
like gnarled Jimbs of a great tree. It takes 
a dozen men, with ropes and strong arms, to 
move the mass. Then up it comes—an awful 
head of an unknown beast. Can it be the 
head of a beast? Feel for the spine ; dig 
down along the expanse of shoulder, and the 
depth of limb. It is the skeleton of an animal. 
When a naturalist sees a bone or two, he 
pronounces it an extinct elk ; and when it is 
set up, men gaze up from below, and walk 
between its legs, and talk wonderingly of the 
days when the earth contained such gigantic 
creatures as these. The sea has them still ; 
and in far climes there is the elephant ; but 
that little Ireland should have been trodden 
by these hoofs—how eloquent it makes our 
philosophers about the olden time, when the 
elk came to drink at the margin of our lakes! 
At different stages of the cuttings, the 
woods reveal themselves—some growing (as 
may be calculated) a hundred years under 
the roots of others. The compactness of the 
lowest soil may be judged of by this. In this 
compact soil lies a stem, its wood of the 
closest grain. It is the yew that we saw fall 
one of the first victims of the moss. Where 
is it last seen in the block? In a garret, 
where a young artist lays it across his bench, 
and saws a slice off it laboriously, and indents 
it with his chisel to show a stranger from 
over the sea how fine is the chocolate-coloured 
grain, and how well-tempered are the tools 
required to carve such a rare piece of ancient 
yew. 
: If the natural lake and woods have been 
absorbed and devoured, it is no wonder that 
the artificial islands are dissolved. The 
stream is to flow here again, and the people 
are deepening the channel. In doing so, they 
come upon a curious variety of old treasures, 
scattered abroad. The more modern iron and 
steel weapons have been found on a higher 
level—such as were light enough to be borne 
up by the little moss, The heavier ones, and 
the most ancient bronze weapons are found 
the last—sunk in the soil under the bog. 
Around are picked up bones—the bones of 
the cattle and game eaten at the ancient 
feasts ; and skins which may have covered 
boats, or served as clothing. Last of all— 
down in the sand, half buried in the clay, there 
is a shining of gold. Those old ornaments are 
there, once more glancing to the sun now 
that it is too late ever to know what was the 
race that wore them, and why they were 
sha and worn as they were. Here are 
the cheek-plates, and the diadems, and the 
gorgets, and the heavy cymbals, and the 
strange rings, and the twisted coronals and 
belts. Here they are! and when they too are 
locked up in a metropolitan museum, we may 
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consider the little moss pulled up by the roots, 
and visited with its full retribution. 

The long series of ages is past ; the valleys 
have been filled up with sponge, four thousand 
acres Jarge ; and they are in course of being 
cleaned out again. What then? Will the 
lakes and ponds be brought back, and the 
woods made to spring afresh upon the hills? 
Will all things be as they were before, except 
the men who live there? No: such arestora- 
tion as that is a thing that never happens. 
We should like to see some woods in the 
hollows, and on the ridges; but there are 
none planted yet. Where the lake was, the 
soil is ploughed up, and drained, and fertilised ; 
and the valley will in time be smiling with 
waving corn and en tures. Where 
there were fish, there will be flocks. Where 
there were perishable islands, there will be 
human dwellings. Where there was the 
howling of wolves, there is already the lowing 
of herds. Where there were murderous 
conflicts with barbaric swords, there will be 
reaping and binding by men armed with 
nothing worse than the peaceful sickle. So 
we may hope it will be in the end; but there 
are hundreds of acres of desolation to clear 
away first. It is only in prospect and in 

urpose that we have yet plucked up the 
ittle moss by the roots. 


MORE WORK FOR THE LADIES. 


Havine given a useful hint, by the instance 
of the female dentist, to those of our country- 
women who are deficient in pocket-money to 
exactly the same degree in which they are 
overburdened with leisure, I now add a few 
more like examples which have fallen in our 
way as we moved along our road. 

In all French towns where any respectable 
concourse or transit of strangers is going on, 
there, a deadly rivalry, a fierce opposition of 
Daguerréotypists exists. It is not the two of 
a trade who cannot agree, it is a good half- 
dozen hungry hunters after the heads of man, 
woman, or child, who, in defiance of their 
eas stick upon their staring collection 
of trophies the motto, “No connection with 
the Daguerréotyper over the way.” It is 
sappesed, as of course, that every tourist 
passing through every one of these towns must 
be taken ; the tug of war is, who shall take 
him, and add the newly arrived head to the 
previously decapitated victims. 

As I never had been done—in this way— 
and as it was hopeless to run the gauntlet 
through the horde of Daguerréotypists with 
the least chance of escape, I looked out for 
the most generous enemy to whom to surrender 
as prisoner, in the hope of being dealt with 
on the most merciful terms of portrait- 
painting warfare. Among the hostile chiefs 
was a female warrior; and I beg to hand 
you her card, with an assurance that she 
operates upon her patients with the utmost 
humanity :— 


“ Mademoiselle Lebour, Painter in Daguer- 
réotype, Pupil of M. Sabatier, of the Palais 
National at Paris, is at this time stopping at 
(wherever she may happen to be). If required, 
she Daguerréotypes ladies and gentlemen at 
their own houses,” 

I went, and was received by two ladies, 
one about twenty-five, the other perhaps fifty 
years of age. They had been doing some 
other people : a pretty, costumed, fish-woman, 
with ae baby ; a family ar = “en | 
folks—for when you want a large dish of 
heads to be served, it only costs a trifle Vv 
head extra on the original plate. A mid 
aged.French officer had just descended from 
the sanctum in a pleasing state of oe 
as to how his weather-beaten face would loo 
upon the smooth silver ground. The ladies 
pursued their vocation like workwomen ; in 
and out at their dark closet, polishing the 
metallic panels for their portraits, handling 
their secret pickles, preserves, and pigments, 
giving a suggestion as to arrangement of 
dress, and chatting merrily on the gossip of 
the day. 

They spoke no English, and some of their 
sitters spoke no French, which was awkward. | 
From the table, on which specimen heads | 
were lying, I picked up a scrap of paper, | 
which I took for a talisman, or charm—as it | 
was—to get over that difficulty. 
inscribed with short sentences, alternately in | 
French and Magician’s jargon. The jargon | 
I leave unaltered, replacing the French by | 
English ; thus :— 


* Quip your ’ed strait. 
Keep your head straight, 
Oui must bi gain et gain. 
We must begin again. 
Oh! peigne hieure haies. 
Open your eyes;” 


and so forth, unintelligible as abracadabra. | 
Then came my turn to proceed to the myste- 
rious apartment. With a fluttering heart I | 
took a final glance at the looking-glass, and | 
accompanied the ladies. | 

“Tt feels very much like going to have a | 
tooth drawn,” said I. 

“You would have thought so, if you had 
been here the other day,” replied the elder 
artiste. “An English lady became quite 
nervous when she sat down in the chair, and 
as soon as it was all over, she burst into tears, 
and threw herself into her husband’s arms.” 

“ The chair does look formidable with that 
head-rest fixed to its back, and might be 
taken for a milder mode of garrotting crimi- 
nals. I will venture, nevertheless. Will that 
do, ladies?” I asked, trying hard to assume 
a careless countenance and an easy attitude. 

“Oh, no! Monsieur; that won’t do at 
all ;” said the younger one, laughing. “ Have 
the goodness to rise for one moment, and I 
will show you something better than that. 
Voila ; try if you can place yourself more 
naturally, thus.” 














It was | 
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I tried, and was approved of. “ And now,” 
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heads covered by black veils to indicate their 


continued the operator, producing a piece of| recent loss, hauling and carting the chattels 


black silk, “look at this, and don’t be afraid. | of lighter-I rearted mortals, 


The bottle-green 


It must cover your shirt bosom for a while ;| customs’ men look on and walk beside the 
then I shall come and snatch it away: but| cargoes, but not a male creature is allowed to 


- 


you must not budge an inch. Some English- 
men spoil their portraits, by jumping up 
when I have to do this.” 

The elder lady took a large looking-glass to 
illuminate, by reflected light, my right cheek, 
and ear, and whisker. The awfully effective 
slide of the camera obscura was drawn ; in a 
few seconds the junior stole round and 
whisked the black silk away; and presto / 
the slide was shut again, with a clap. “There!” 
said the senior ; “your tooth is drawn, Mon- 
| sieur, and I ‘hope you have not suffered 
| greatly.” 
| When I paid for my portrait, I could not 
help wishing that a few pale-faced, under-fed, 
| thin-clad English girls could see how cheer- 

fully Mademoiselle Lebour was living by the 
practice of Daguerréotype. She seemed al- 
most as happy and as independent as a first- 
rate governess at fifty pounds a year ; if such 
a comparison will bear the making. 

On a subsequent adventure, arrived at a 
railway station, we wanted to take our 
tickets, At the pigeon-hole or wicket, or 
quichet, as they call it, appeared a female 
clerk with an assistant of the same sex, 
doubtless her younger sister: both very 
business-like and very polite.. A train was 
soon coming. Might we go on the platform 
and see it? No; as we were not going by 
that. But, if we ‘liked, we might enter the 
clerk’s bureau, and view it from the windows. 
Thence followed chat about Jerome Bona- 
parte, and reviews, and mad dogs, and 
spaniels (for the clerk’s husband was a great 
sportsman, and had been keeper to Charles 
the Tenth), and about forest life among the 
Vosges, and sea-bathing in the gulf of the 
Seine ;—interrupted by the tinkling of a 
little bell. Silence, all; for Madame looks 
at the dial-plate of her electric telegraph, 
handles its crinkum-crankums with the de- 
cision of a Faraday, concludes her message, 
and returns to the subject of wild boars 
under Charles the Tenth and Frascati’s estab- 
lishment at Le Havre. But I was spoiled 
for further talk ; I could only mutter to my- 
self, “ If French women are clever enough to 
take Daguerréotype portraits, and to ‘work 
electric telegraphs, and can get a com- 
fortable living by such honest means, why 
should not English women do the same ?” 

Female labour of a humbler kind had 
esr furnished me with a hint to the 

nevolent. At Poulogne-sur-Mer, the office 
of removing all passengers’ luggage from the 
vessel in which they arrive, for inspection at 
the Custom House, is an old privilege of the 
widows of sailors and fishermen’ who have 
been lost at sea. It is instructive to behold 
them—a band of blue-stockinged, short-petti- 
coated, warm clad matrons, some with their 


lay a finger on a package. At their head 
marches a sort of Queen of the Widows, who 
is their mouth-piece, their treasurer, and 
sometimes, perhaps, their order-keeper. 

The Folkestone boat was due ; and while 
it was entering the harbour, Her Majesty 
offered me a pinch of snuff. 

“They are des gueux (beggars), these 
folks !” wad she, with a toss of her head and 
a shake of her ear-rings. 

“Why are they worse than the people from 
Dover or London?” I inquired, rather in 
surprise. 

“ Because when travellers go by the twelve 
hours’ route, and their luggage is visited at 
Paris instead of here, it does not enter our 
Custom House, and the sailors’ widows are 
robbed of their dues.” 

The boat approached, and Her Majesty 
sailed away to attend to her duties; but I 
could not help thinking that whoever watched 
the bill for the railway from Boulogne ,to 
Paris, might have stuck on some little rider 
in support of the vested rights of the bereaved 
porteresses. It was alsoa question to my mind, 
whether their sorrows were not as well 
alleviated by social hard work in the open 
air, as they would have been by the solitary 
indolence of an alms-house. 

After this, when you read in a French 
paper the advertisement of an auction, when 
you go to the auction (say of wholesale fish 
held in the open air), when you behold a 
sharp, quick-witted auctioneer in petticoats 
conducting the affair with all the method, and 
more than the adroitness of a man, you must 
not be surprised. At least, I have ‘seen one 
or two who might challenge George Bidder 
himself to calculate francs and centimes. 

Instances in still humbler life are innu- 
merable. At the corner of the street is a 
public shoe-black, who has two strings to his 
bow; for he is a commissionaire also, or 
runner of errands. But he cannot be in two 
places at once ; so whenever he finds it his 
interest to drop the shoe-black and metamor- 
phose himself into a light-heeled Mercury, his 
wife takes his place and flourishes the black- 
ing-brush. 

‘Our morning’s milk is brought round, not 
by a milk- man—the women here would 
drown him ina hogshead of the skimmed and 
sky-blue ar ticle—but by a stout lass on horse- 
back. She rides up the céte, or hill, on which 
we are perched ; on each side of her is a 
large pannier filled with tin cans and pots 
close bunged for the customers ; she, mounted 
in the middle, looks down upon the world, 
and distributes her favours with the ser enity 
of a goddess, 

Yesterday evening we went up to Madame 
Hauttot’s, the farmeress’s, to purchase some 
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(Conducted by 


new-laid eggs for breakfast, and a chicken for|a great sack full of five-franc pieces? To be 


dinner to-day. Madame was out, but soon/sure, French notes are to be had instead.) 


came back ; she drove into the yard a one- 
horse cart, laden with wheat sheaves, which 
she had herself piled thereon: on the top of 
all was riding her little daughter, by way of 
make-weight. Madame unharnessed the horse, 
took it out, put it into the stable, and then 
filled our basket with eggs. The chicken had 
no mind to be caught, and Madame was 
obliged to run it down ; it would be tenderer, 
she said, after being well fatiguée’d. It was 
then put somewhere out of the way to be 
killed and unfeathered as soon as she had 
milked the cow, and fed the horse, and got 
the wheat into the barn. And where was 
the Sieur Hauttot all this while ? He was out 
for a “month of August,” earning harvest 
wages of other people; and his own little 
farm at home seemed to be going on just as 
well without him, under Madame’s indus- 
trious superintendence. 

When you have read my gossip thus far, 
you will think to yourself, and perhaps you 
will say, “ It is all very well for Frenchwomen 
to busy themselves about those sort of things, 
but you will never get Englishwomen to do 
them. They have neither the tact nor the 
courage for it. It wouldn’t come naturally 
to them.” 

I beg your pardon, and will instantly prove 
the contrary. I want to change a ten-pound 
Bank of England note, and must have French 
money for it—gold, silver, and, I hope, a few 
copper extras by way of premium. There 
are several exchanges of money at hand, but 
of course I shall go to Madame Lacroix. And 
why do I go to Risdon Lacroix? Because 
she is an Englishwoman ; and because it is 
right that ne people abroad should try 
and help each other to get a living; and 
because the slightest additional item of custom 
must conduce to that highly desirable end. 
Madame Lacroix is married to a Frenchman— 
Iam not positive that I have spelt their name 
correctly—who is a goldsmith and a dealer in 
money ; but I have not seen him in the shop 
more than once, and that appeared very like 
an unusual accident. 

I enter ; the place glitters and glows with 
treasure. On the right, behind a counter, 
sits Madame Lacroix in a certain degree of 
state. The salutation made, I present my 
bank-note. It is looked at ; but, though cut 
in halves, it is subjected to what seems a 
very short and slight inspection. Madame, 
however, is too quick and too practised not 
to have seen that all was right in half the 
time. She addresses her cashier, a neatly- 
dressed young woman, who turns out to be 
her daughter, and who steps behind the 
opposite counter on the left, and gives me 
what I want, according to the maternal 
orders of the lady superior. [By the way, I 
have to buy my French gold rather dear, in 
spite of Californian importations ; but who on 
earth can carry about with him on his travels 


The bank from which my change is drawn 
lies exposed to the public (behind plate-glass 
and brass wire netting), and is enriched | 
by contributions from all sorts of nations, 

and coinages, and paper monies—assignats ex- | 
cepted, which might injure Madame’s credit. 
There are golden dollar pieces from America, 
big and little, Spanish caroli, French billets de | 
banque, and English sovereigns: offering 
Victoria to our admiration alongside of bran- | 
new five-franc pieces resplendent with the 
profile of the Prince President. The Re- 
publics, both of the eighteenth and nine- | 
teenth centuries, here seem equally to belong 
to the past, when they take their places so | 
quietly in the money-changer’s window. 

Well; with the respective values of all | 
these, and more, Madame Lacroix, an English- | 
woman, is perfectly acquainted. She would | 
probably give you, if required, a lecture on | 
Swiss coins, and display a tolerably competent 
knowledge of the currency of the cantons— 
an effort of the mind of which I must confess 
myself utterly incapable. She will imme- | 
diately convert any one sort of marketable 
specie and notes into any other, subtracting | 
or adding the little differences that have to | 
be given, or received, or withheld, according 
to the state of the money-market, and the | 
direction in which gold, silver, or paper, pass | 
to or from her treasury. And all is done | 
quietly, with some dignity of manney, and | 
with not an atom of the offensive priggish- 
ness which is now and then seen behind a | 
banker’s counter. 

Now, suppose that M. Lacroix one morning 
were to come in, and say: “My dear wife, | 
you have been kept at this sort of work quite | 
long enough ; you were never brought up to 
it in England, and your head must requirea | 
little rest after all those puzzles about sous, 
and centimes, and colonnati, and dollars, and | 
zwanzigers, and groschen, and écus, and 
florins, and batzen, and the deuce knows 
what. They must break your rest at night, 
though I haven’t discovered it ; so I have felt | 
it my duty to think about your future ease | 
and comfort. We are rich enough to give 
Mademoiselle Lacroix a decent little marriage | 
portion ; neither she nor you shall be con- | 
fined to the shop any longer. I have ordered | 
our salon on the first floor to be re-furnished 
for you to sit in, and read novels, and do 
berlin work, and crochet ; and I have engaged | 
a couple of nice young men with pretty 
moustaches—excellent testimonials, unques- | 
tionable securities, and the genteelest of 
manners, to take your places here to-morrow 
morning.” 

Fancy Madame’s astonishment at the pro- | 
mulgation of such an act of deposition as 
this! Would she faint and abdicate quietly, | 
or would she really think that her husband 
was acting the part of a kind and considerate 
friend, to take so much trouble off her hands 
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for the rest of ber life? She would do, I 


venture to hypothesise, neither the one nor 
' the other. She would rebel; she would tell 
| her husband he was a fool, and, that if he 
talked in that style a second time, she would 
get him put into a mad-house ; and, as to 
the young gentlemen with pretty moustaches 
and unimpeachable characters, let them look 
out for a place in the customs or the coast- 
guard, or let them sell themselves for sub- 
stitute conscripts, if they pleased ; or learn to 
cook, and get an engagement at a restaurant 
—that indeed would be something respectable 
and manly. But no male cashiers or clerks 
should ever enter her doors, as sure as she 
| was an Englishwoman born, and a French- 
| woman married, Voda / 

But I beg M. Lacroix’s pardon for making 
| so excessively absurd a supposition, He 
| knows a great deal better than to dream of 
any household revolution of the kind. 

My ten-pound note—soon may I look upon 
its like again—is changed. A proper and 
natural consequence of a fulness of cash 
honestly earned, is the desire to spend a 
little of it in reasonable pleasure. Most con- 
veniently, a German-French operatic star, 
wandering in an eccentric orbit from Milan, 
is here for a little sea air, and will give one 
single representation— only one. She will 
sing The Favourite, and her proceeds will 
probably pay for her baths and her bill at the 
hotel. he native orchestra is admirable, 
and we anticipate a treat. Two ladies go 
under my wing, and I take them to the best 
place in the theatre—the premiére gallerie (a 
thing we have not in fngland), a sort of 
| balcony jutting out just over the pit, and in 
| front of the boxes. To get there, we have to 
traverse the same lobbies and corridors as if 
we were going to the boxes of that tier. At 
| this theatre, my fair friends point out to me 
| another unwonted employment of female heads 
and hands, 

You will now, perhaps, suppose that, as 
women do so much in France, we found all 
the male characters in the opera, and in the 
vaudeville which preceded it, assumed by 
ladies: that we had female tenors, female 
basses, and female walking- gentlemen. No 
such thing; the French know better than 
that (though Mademoiselle Benita Anguinet, 
the first conjuress in Europe, advertises that 
she will incessantly give an evening perform- 
ance there, which will make Anderson shoot 
himself, and Jacobs take poison). But the 
box-openers and attendants were all respect- 
able, decent women. The only men-servants 
of the establishment that were visible, were 
two or three money-takers below, and the 
sentinels outside. 

“Well,” you will say, impatiently, “ you 
don’t recommend that arrangement for Eng- 
land, do you? How do such female box- 
keepers manage to perform their duties and 
maintain order among the unruly characters 
of their own sex, who frequent the lobbies of 
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| a theatre ? They would insult decent women, 
as you say these appeared to be, and prevent 
them from retaining their situations.” 

To your surprise, I reply that none of the 
sad and shameless creatures to whom you 
allude, are suffered to annoy the public in 
such places, else I should not have taken two 
women whom I respected there. You may 
call it tyranny—here we think it only de- 
cency ; but the authorities distinctly say to 
all vicious persons who make a trade of vice, 
“Tf you will pursue such courses, we cannot 
prevent you; but we will prevent you from 
advertising and hawking about your vicious- 
ness in places where it can shock and corrupt 
the well-conducted portion of the population. 
Whoever here wants to indulge in vice shall 
have to seek it out in its dark and dangerous 
hiding-places. It shall not be forced upon 
the young; it shall not terrify and extort 
from the aged ; it shall not repel and disgust 
the pure, debarring them from amusements, 
which we think it innocent and even wise to 
enjoy.” 

England talks loudly of her morality ; 
but England cannot attain to this degree 
of mere common propriety. Mr. Macready, 
to his honour, set the example. 

You are aware that nothing rejoices 
abandoned people so much as to pull down 
others to their own level ; and, if they can- 
not do that, to annoy and insult them. And 
this holds more true of women than it does 
in respect tomen. Now, if women, by leading 
a more active, business-like, and public life, 
are thereby necessarily brought into contact 
with unfortunates of their own sex, who 
envy their honourable position, and hate 
them for holding creditably what themselves 
have lost, there is an end to the matter ; they 
will be driven from their post. For, indi- 
vidual men cannot interfere in the bickerings, 
and quarrels, and onslaughts of women 
amongst and upon themselves. But the 
authorities can and may interfere, and from 
their impersonality, carry out with ease many 
regulations which no one man can successfully 
enforce. If respectable women come forward 
and volunteer to take a heavier share of the 
labours of this life, they must be supported 
by greater politeness and respect from the 
men, and protected from all offence, by the 
seclusion of those who deliberately prefer 
a life of vicious idleness to one of hard- 
working decency. If your means or your 
| income are so limited, that you are thankful 
to find in your helpmate and in your 
daughter your fellow-labourer, before they 
can fairly prove themselves so, they must 
first have a clear stage and no stumbling 
blocks ; and that’s the whole of it. English 
women must sit at home, or starve each other 
| by competition for “ genteel” employments, 


|if, by going abroad, or by engaging in those 
| Which are “ungenteel,” they are exposed to 
annoyances to which they ought not to sub- 


mit. I do think that we may hit the nail 

















upon the head, by saying that when the 
common run of Englishmen are as polite, as 


respectful, as full of domestic affection—pray | 


do not jump off your chair at the reproach— 
and as steady supporters of public morality 
and decent appearances as the same class of 
Frenchmen are—then and not before, English- 
women will gloriously prove their capabilities, 
and have a chance of showing you what they 
can do. 


LITTLE MART’S BETROTHAL. 
FROM THE DANISH. 

I am an officer in the Danish service, and 
was twice quartered in Angel, a place little 
known. Life in the house of my old host, 
Johan Lanesen, was free and easy. By means 
of the glass door which led from my room 
into the kitchen, the family were able to keep 
an eye upon my proceedings all the day long; 
and in the evening, when I lighted my candle, 
an inquisitive cow would put her head in at 
the low window to see what I was about. 
If my servant forgot to close the door of the 
bridal chamber—a large room in which he 
had taken up his abode among chests and 
wardrobes, and all kinds of woman’s apparel, 
and linen and bedding destined for the dowry 
of the daughter of the house, and dried herbs 
and long strings of onions—a hen and her 
brood, who dwelt there with him, came 
tripping into my room, to pick up the crumbs 
that strewed the floor. The maid-servants 
never hesitated to come in to fetch anything 
they might want; although I might at the 
time be in a costume in which one does not 
generally appear before ladies. But, on the 
other side, it was not taken amiss if I d 
through the “daily room,” in the berths 
round which the whole household slept, and 
happened to find some one of the family in 
the deepest négligée. Such as the house was, 
we could keep no secrets from each other. 
Old Johan could see each time I took a 
dollar out of my trunk with a secret sigh; 
and I often saw him, with a self-satisfied grin, 
pile dollar upon dollar in his oaken chest. 

e was well to do in the world, the old 
fellow; but no one would have guessed it by 
his appearance: his clothes were full of 
patches, and the bowl of his inseparable com- 
panion, his pipe, was maintained in a very 
oe state of existence by the aid of a 

it of cobbler’s thread. His old farmstead 
was not without signs of decay, yet Johan 
Lanesen was the richest man in the village, 
and might easily have built a house twice as 
fine as any of his neighbours. 

Johan was a widower, and his family con- 
sisted of but one daughter, Little Mari, of 
whom he was not unreasonably proud. 

“Do you see?” said he, “ Mari is only 
nineteen years old; yet she manages the 
whole house quite as well as her mother did 
before her.” 

“But how long will you be allowed to keep 
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| her ? 
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No doubt the young men also think 
well of her.” 

Indeed, Mari was or pretty. 

“Oh, no, there’s no danger of that,” said 
he, with a look as if he nay all about it, 
“To us they will not be likely to come; and 
if a good one should drop in—well, then, 
in God’s name, I am very near three-score, 
and may take my rest now.” 


(Conducted by | 


| 


As to Mari, she seemed to be thinking of | 


everything but love. In the morning, when 
I was wrapt in the sweetest sleep, I was 
awoke by loud voices, and the first thing I 
beheld, on opening my eyes, was the beam 
above my head shaking as if about to crush 
me. In the kitchen, there was a beating, and 
pounding, and clattering of pattens, and 
singing. This was Mari, who fastened the 
churn-stick to the beam of the ceiling, and was 
endeavouring to combine the useful and the 
agreeable, and to solve the difficult problem of 
churning and polking in pattens at the same 
time, to the music of her own voice. 

In Johan Lanesen’s house eternal good 
humour reigned. The maids sang to their 
work, and Mari stirred the dumplings to the 
tune of “Den tappre Landsoldat,” (the brave 
land-soldier) which she had learnt from my 
servant. Once ina way the song was inter- 
rupted, and the dish rested on her knees, 
while she instructed the other maidens. Then 
the singing would recommence in lively 
strains, and thus it went on until the dump- 
lings were ready and the pork soup dished 
up. Hans, Asmus and the other people were 
called in ; and, with a smile that showed that 
she was pleased with her own proficiency in 
the culinary art, little Mari placed a bowl 
before me of melted pork fat, with dumplings 
of a size and consistency which would have 


made them dangerous missiles in the hands | 


of an angry mob, After the soup came 
another dish which very nearly brought me 
to despair. “ Well, this és fat!” I exclaimed, 
searching in vain for some fleshy fibres among 
the mass of yellow fat. “ Ye-e-s,” said little 
Mari, placing her arms a-kimbo, and looking 
at the roast with an air which seemed to say : 
“it is not bad!” 
But it was not of Mari’s singing and cook- 
ing I meant to speak, but of her betrothal. 
t was Sunday, and she was returning from 


church. As it had rained, she had put on | 


a pair of wooden shoes, that contrasted 
strangely with her fine white stockings and 
the rest of her dress; which was of modern 
cut and of town fashion. All the young people 
had been at church; and my host, who had 
remained at home, had in the meanwhile 
received a visitor. The stranger was a tall 
man, in a long grey frock-coat, and with a 
meerschaum pipe in his mouth ; he was lean- 
ing with both his arms on the table, speaking 
to Lanesen. 

“No, Claus Tram,” said my host; “ that 
fellow is not a husband for Mari. Why, his 
stock cannot be worth more than a couple of 
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hundred dollars. And Mari is to have this 
farm.” 

“Tt is all very well with the farm,” rejoined 
Tram, “ but after ali it is no such great things. 
Nay, you should see the house Karsten has 
built for himself; Mari might go over and 
have a look at it.” 

“ Buten blank, binnen krank,” (outside 
bright, inside poor,) answered Lanesen with 
a shake of his head, “ What do you say to it, 
little Mari?” he continued, to his daughter 
who had just entered; “here is Tram who 
has come to ask you in marriage for Karsten 
Karstensen, who has but a bit of a farm 
with half a score of cows.” 

“Hm!” said Mari. 

“ Nay, he has twelve cows,” said Tram. 

“We bought the thirtieth at the last Bra- 
rup Fair,” observed Mari, calmly, while put- 
ting by her bonnet and shawl. 

The men discussed the matter some time 
longer, and at length Tram rose to depart. 

“TI see that there is no chance of our 
settling this bargain,” said he. “Well, well, 
I dare say Karsten will get a wife soon 
enough, though he may not get your Mari.” 

“He! he! he!” laughed my host. “But 
can’t you look in upon us another time, 
Tram /” 

Claus Tram is a personage of no little im- 
portance. He has a nice little farm, with 
half a score of cows; and has a most exten- 
sive acquaintance for several miles around. 


He knows the exact amount of their fortunes, 
and keeps a list of all the marriageable, young 


men and women. He can at any time pro- 
cure aman a wife; and, if there be a widow 
who is looking out for another husband with 
alittle money to set up the farm again, she 
need only apply to Claus Tram. For a con- 
sideration he will at once settle the affair, 
without the parties concerned being at the 
trouble of falling in love, or making caleula- 
tions, or going Sonceh a courtship. 

In Angel, “the great folks,” 2.e. the far- 
mers, often prefer their suit by agency. 
The little folks are allowed to choose their 
own partners for life: in their case, there 
are not so many points to consider. With 
the owner of a ne it is quite another 
thing. “Money will have money,” or, as the 
Angles say, “silver coin sounds best when 
struck against silver coin ;” and it would be a 
dreadful mis-marriage, were a rich man to 
marry a poor girl. In truth, the Angle has 
but one passion, and that is a passion for 
money—unless perhaps it be a passion for 
umbrellas. 

Claus Tram took my host at his word, and 
not more than a fortnight afterwards the 
matchmaker again made his appearance at 
the farm, Johan gave him rather a sorry 
welcome ; but, after they had conversed 
some time together in the “ Pesel,” they 
both came out into the kitchen with smiling 
countenances ; and Lanesen said to his 
daughter : 
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“Yes, to-day there is some sense in Claus! 

He has been speaking for the rich Niels 
Skytte’s son.” 

“T don’t know him,” said Mari. 

“Well, well, little Mari, you may have 
a look at him,” said Tram. “If you and 
your father would like it, we might come 
here on Sunday.” 

“ That’s right,” said my host, and the 
matter seemed settled; but things were 
changed since Claus was last here. This day 
the matchmaker was made to sit down, and 
to drink I do not know how many cups of 
coffee; and when he left, Johan accompanied 
him off the farm premises. 

Sunday came, and the whole house was 
turned @opsy-turvy. The kitchen looked 
like an upholsterer’s shop: there were all 
kinds of household utensils, saucepans, jugs, 
bowls, &c., and in the plate-racks double as 
many plates and dishes as usual, decorated 
with painted roses, and all kinds of figures, 
and with inscriptions, such as “token of 
love,” “token of remembrance,” “token of 
friendship,” “for the birth-day,” “ Peter,” 
“ Doris.” On the hearth blazed a bright fire, 
which was reflected by the polished copper 
and brass kettles, and the flames of which 
licked greedily the sides of two huge caul- 
drons, which were boiling over; while the 
cook, with the skimming-ladle in her hand, 
was having a gossip with the maid-servants. 
The sitting-rooms were freshly swept and 
decorated. The doors of the sleeping berths 
in the Dérnsk were thrown open, and dis- 
closed mountains of red and blue striped 
feather-beds, reaching all the way up to the 
ceiling. The chests in the bridal chamber 
were only half closed, and the corner of a 
feather-bed, or the snippet of a sheet stuck 
out here and there ; ticking for pillow-cases, 
linsey-woolsey, and new linen peeped forward 
from half-closed drawers; and round the 
walls hung Mari’s wardrobe: fine dresses, 
linsey-woolsey shirts, cloaks, bonnets, um- 
brellas, in such profusion, that the suitor 
could not but feel easy as to the expense of 
his wife’s wardrobe, during the first year at 
least. In the Pesel, a well-decked board was 
laid out; and, on many a dish, love lay 
deeply buried under butter, and friendship 
was eclipsed by bread. The door into the 
dairy was open, and allowed a view of the 
milkroom, on the red brick floor of which full 
milk-pans stood in close array, while, against 
the wall, stood a huge trough of new-churned 
butter. 

The people of the farm were, of course, in 
their Sunday’s best. Mari looked like a tine 
lady on a colossal scale ; but she was, never- 
theless, really pretty, with her fresh, blushing 
cheeks, and her good-natured, blue eyes, had 
she only not endeavoured to force the fingers 
of a hand, hardened by labour, into golden 
rings with coloured glass for stones. Her 
father went in and out with his long 
frock-coat and his short pipe: he had 
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washed and shaved himself, and had a white | and another walk, until a leg of mutton, richly 


neckcloth on; so that really I hardly re- 
cognised him. 

At length the looked-for time arrived. Two 
chair-waggons rolled into the yard, and from 
their trend seats descended three or four portly 
dames, and as many long-coated peasants, 
near relatives of the suitor, whom they accom- 
panied in order to stand by him in the 
important business of getting a wife. Claus 
Tram headed the procession. He walked into 
the kitchen with the look of a man who is 
aware of his own importance. He proceeded 
through the Dérnsk into the Pesel, the com- 
pany following him. In the Pesel they found 
Johan and Mari, and some of their relatives ; 
decency forbid their going out to receite their 
guests—it would look as if they were so set 
upon the match—but the reception was the 
warmer within doors, for, as the guests en- 
tered, two steaming tureens of soup were 
placed upon the table, and having inter- 
changed but a very few words they sat down 
to table. 

Claus Tram took the lead in the conversa- 
tion. Now, he made an observation relative 
to Johan’s thirty heads of cattle; then, he 
alluded to Niels Skytte’s brick-kiln, which, 
he said, “ could draw silver out of clay ;” and 
then he laughed at his own wit. The con- 
versation turned mostly upon agriculture and 
money; but it was kept up with difficulty. 
It was evident that some other subject was 
occupying the minds of the interlocutors. 
The young people did not interchange a 
word; they sat each at opposite sides of the 
table, and hardly wonaed at each other. 
Otherwise the suitor was a rather pleasin 
young fellow, with his fair hair croppe 
round his head, and a red pocket-handker- 
chief, that rarely disappeared entirely in his 
large side pocket. 

When they had eaten their soup, the men 
rose and filled their pipes. Tram stretched 
himself, and said, “We might take a little run 
out into the stables.” And while the men 
were there the women took a survey of the 
interior of the house, lifted the feather-beds, 
looked narrowly at the linen, and tasted the 
butter in the dairy. 

After some time the cook called them to 
table again. The meat on which the soup had 
been boiled, was now served with potatoes 
floating in butter; there were also on the table 
sugar-bowls with white sugar, the contents of 
which were indeed highly needed to sweeten 
the dark-red fluid which was poured into the 
glasses under the name of wine. The con- 
versation now became more animated, and 
turned upon the farm and its stock. The 
guests could not be accused of untimely 
flattery; they only praised such things as 
were evidently good, and did not hesitate to 
find fault with the old dwelling-house, and to 
calculate what it would cost to build a 
new one. 

Then ensued another pause, another pipe, 


spiced with cloves, was put upon the table. 
They were gradually eo nearer to 
their object, and now spoke freely of the state 
of their fortunes. While the company was 
taking coffee, which Mari forced them to 
drink in no small doses, the parties had come 
retty near to a settlement; and when the 
Sldaiedon placed his spoon across his cup, 
to show that it would be impossible for him 
to drink a seventh cup, he and my host were 
eed all to a couple of hundred dollars, 
ich he thought Johan ought to add to his 
daughter’s dowry. It seemed as if neither 
side meant to yield, and Tram was obliged to 
undertake several diplomatic missions from 
the one side of the room to the other, to 
negociate between the two parties, who had 
ee themselves in opposite corners, openly 
iscussing the matter. 

At length a treaty was concluded, and 
Johan said, drily, “ All right! What do you 
say, little Mari?” And Mari, who was 
busy taking away the things from the table, 
stopped a moment at the door, turned half 
round, and said, “ Ye-e-s.” 

This settled the matter. The indefatigable 
Tram at once drew up the contract, which 
was no sooner signed, than the swain drew 
out his watch and said, “ Methinks it’s best 
we go home now ;” and away went the com- 
pany; neither bride nor bridegroom inter- 
changing one tender word, nor even pressing 
each other’s hand: but it would not be | 
proper to be so familiar in the presence of | 
others. 

Eight days later, bride and bridegroom 
were seen walking, each with an umbrella 
under the arm and on opposite sides of the 
road, towards the parsonage, where they were 
going to be betrothed ; and three weeks after 
that there was a great to-do in the village— 
the rich Niels Skytte’s son was married to 
the rich Johan Lanesen’s daughter. But I 
saw nothing of that festivity. I had, in the 
meanwhile, been removed ; and when I re- 
turned, I found my old host sitting on the 
bench outside the “ Abnahmet,” with his pipe 
in his mouth, watching his son-in-law, who 
was busying himself about the farm as he 
used to doin histime. Little Mari was in 
the kitchen washing butter ; her husband has 
bought another cow, and as she is now able 
to make a whole “ Drittel” of butter every 
week, she cannot but be a happy wife in a 
country where domestic happiness is based 
upon the solid foundation of wealth. 
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